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" Mr. Noyes and all his fellow-persecutors," * and " Mr. Noyes 
more than any other [not person, butj inhabitant of the town 
was responsible for the blood that was shed,"f the reader re- 
gards as allusions to Cotton Mather. 

The History of Salem Witchcraft is as yet unwritten. Mr. 
Upham's works must be regarded only as affording materi- 
als for such a history, — and there are other materials, as we 
have seen, which he has not used. The subject can be treated, 
moreover, in a more compact form than his two bulky volumes. 
Much of the matter in his first volume, though interesting, and 
showing great industry on the part of himself and his sons, be- 
longs rather to the local history of Salem Village, now Danvers, 
than to a special work on Salem Witchcraft. We make these 
suggestions in the hope that Mr. Upham will give us a compact 
manual on the subject, revising his opinions where he deems 
them unsound, putting his materials into a more concise form 
and with a more orderly arrangement, dividing his work into 
chapters with headings, and by all means giving references to 
authorities when he quotes. No one is so competent as he to 
do this work, and there could not be a more acceptable contri- 
bution to New England history. 

William Frederick Poole. 



Art. II. — The Talmud. 

" All this region consists of the Dark Ocean ; there is no- 
where an inhabited place. What is on the other side of the 
Dark Ocean nobody knows." 

Thus concludes the geographical work of the renowned 
Arabian author, Edrisi, who wrote his book — divided into 
"Climates" and "Regions" — in the middle of the twelfth 
century. The Atlantic Ocean was then called the Dark Sea. 
Near- the junction of this Dark Sea with the Mediterranean 
there stood — as the same Edrisi tells us — some statues, their 
right hands uplifted, as if to say to the mariner, "Return 

* History, Vol. II. p. 344. t Ibid., p. 254. 
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whence thou earnest ; thou canst go no farther ! " The Pillars 
of Hercules were the boundaries of the world. They were 
there, as Dante says, — 

" Acciocche 1' uom piii oltra non si metta." 

They were the boundaries of the Old World. With the Piil 
oltra of Charles V., which superseded the Ne plus ultra of the 
ancients, appeared a New World. 

It was human thought which first crossed the Oceanus 
dissociabilis, as Horace calls it, and which connected the 
Old with the New World. We, on this side of the water, in 
reading the passage of Edrisi above quoted, cross in imagina- 
tion not only the Ocean, but also the immense interval be- 
tween the Dark Sea of former times and the electric cord 
which now unites the Old and the New World. There is no 
more Dark Sea in the whole world. 

And yet, till lately, there was one Dark Sea. The Talmud 
is called, in the Rabbinical books, " The Sea of the Talmud." 
This sea was certainly a dark sea to the world at large. 
There were a few bold and daring navigators who ventured 
upon its waters, and they brought home some curious stories, 
but it was only a small circle of friends who listened to them ; 
the world at large gave them little heed. 

But lo ! there came a ship under a French flag. Ernest 
Renan, with the help of a Jewish pilot (mentioned in the 
Preface to the Vie de JSsus), had made some explorations in 
the Sea of the Talmud. As early as 1838 another French 
author, Dr. J. Salvador, had published a book on nearly the same 
subject, with quotations not only from the Talmud, but also 
from later cabalistic works. But habent sua fata libelli! 
Salvador's Jesus-Christ et sa Doctrine found only a small 
circle of readers, while Renan's book was translated for, and 
read by, the whole world. Renan, besides giving manifold 
quotations from the Talmud, said in his Preface, that the 
Christian theology could not well be understood without the 
Jewish theology as laid down in the Talmud ; and with French 
courtesy, he introduced Hillel, R. Gamaliel, Antigonus of 
Socho, and the other Rabbis, to the astonished world. The 
curiosity thus aroused was partially satisfied by an article in 
the London " Quarterly Review," for October, 1867. 
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It might seem superfluous in us to take up this subject 
again. But what the Psalmist says of the Ocean is also true 
of the Talmud : it is a " great and wide sea, wherein are 
things creeping innumerable." And so we try another voy- 
age on this vast sea, in the hope to bring back something 
new, notwithstanding the many books which treat of it. For, 
indeed, there are books from which one can derive information 
concerning the Talmud, and a whole library might be filled 
with them ; they are only somewhat out of the way. There 
are also translations of parts of the Talmud. The Mishna has 
been translated into Latin by Surenhusius (6 vols, folio, Am- 
sterdam, 1698-1703),* and into German by Babe (6 vols. 
4to, Anspach, 1760-63) and Jost (in the. Hebrew character, 
Berlin, 1832-34). Beracoth (Mishna and Gemara) was 
translated into German by Pinner (Berlin, 1842), and into 
French by Chiarini (Leipsic, 1831), — in each case, as the 
first instalment of what was intended to be a complete transla- 
tion of the Talmud. The number of separate treatises of the 
Mishna which have been translated either into Latin or some of 
the modern languages is very large ; of the Pirke Aboth alone 
there are more than a dozen versions, including two in Eng- 
lish. We have besides, in English, a volume of " Eighteen 
Treatises from the Mishna," translated by D. A. de Sola and 
M. J. Baphall (London, 1843) ; also, in connection with the 
original text, an English translation of the treatises Shabbath 
and Erubin, with notes, by Dr. Wotton (London, 1718). In 
Ugolini's Thesaurus, nineteen treatises of the Mishna, accom- 
panied by the Jerusalem Gemara, have been published with 
a Latin version, besides two with the Babylonian Gemara, and 
one with both. The ethical maxims, as well as the legends 
and moral stories, have been collected and translated into 
Latin by Drusius and Buxtorf, and into German or Italian by 
J. Weil, Griinewald, Fiirst, Dukes, Tendlau, Hirschfeld, and 
many others, — also into Italian by G. Levi, and into English 
by Hurwitz. So much for the material.! In critical and liter- 

* Surenhusius, in the highly valuable Preface to the second part of his work, 
mentions other Latin translations. 

t A synopsis of the various parts of the Talmud is to be found in the " Ameri- 
can Biblical Repository," for October, 1839. 
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ary exposition, there have appeared during the present century 
some highly valuable works, treating with more or less detail 
of the Talmud or parts of it, by Zunz, Steinschneider, Geiger, 
and others, which we shall have frequent occasion to cite. 

In the sixth chapter of the Pirke Aboth it is observed, that 
the Thora, or instruction in the Holy Law, is acquired through 
forty-eight qualities, — one of which is, never to say anything 
without mentioning the name of the original author of the 
saying. " Whoever reports anything in the name of the per- 
son who first said it causes salvation to come into the world, 
as it is written : And Esther said it to the king in the name 
of Mordecai (Esther, ii. 22)." This passage, besides being a 
characteristic specimen of the Talmudic style, may be regard- 
ed as furnishing as it were the key-note of the Talmud. We 
shall make it the text to what we are going to say. 

Genealogy was at all times a matter of great importance 
with the Semitic nations. Among the Arabians, as well as 
among the Jews, with the name of a great man the names 
of his ancestors are given. This genealogical spirit pervades 
both the Bible and the Talmud. Whatever is said is not for 
the present only, — it looks back to the beginning, and for- 
ward through all generations to come. This is in harmony 
with the sentiment of family, always so strong among the 
Jews. It is with a similar feeling that the Talmud says : 
Despise not thy mother when she is old (Prov. xxiii. 22) ; 
which means, Despise not a law or a custom on account of 
its being antiquated. 

It is in the same spirit that even the genealogy of a sen- 
tence is asked for. The Talmud has for its basis genealogy, 
tradition, evolution. The Written Law existed, according to 
a Talmudical saying, before the world was created, — that is 
to say, it is above all change of time. The written word is 
the body, the unchangeable form. But there is likewise the 
vivifying spirit, the Oral Tradition. Just as in the Hebrew 
text only the consonants are written, and the vowels, the 
soul and spirit of words, are left out, so is the spirit of the 
Law not to be fixed by written characters. In the Old Testa- 
ment the future life is not a world to come : Moses has no 
other future life in view than that of coming generations, or 
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posterity : in this consists the immortality of his nation. In 
the same way the eternity of the Written Law consists in the 
oral interpretation. The Oral Law is the same as the Written 
Law, and not the same, — alius et idem. Both are derived from 
the same source. With one of its usual plays upon words, 
the Talmud* explains the verse, "The words of wise men are 
like goads" (Eccles. xii. 11), to mean, The words of the 
Holy Law are like the balls with which girls play : they pass 
down from generation to generation, thrown from one hand 
into another. Joshua, according to the Talmud, was the spir- 
itual successor of Moses, who transmitted to him the oral in- 
terpretation of the Law. The Oral Law is the necessary 
supplement to the Written Law. We are told f that a heathen 
came to Samuel (not the Prophet, but a Rabbi), and said 
that he would adopt the Jewish faith, but only the Written 
Law, not the Oral Law. Samuel began to instruct him in 
the Written Law. One day he pulled the neophyte's ear. 
" Oh, my ear ! " exclaimed the neophyte. " Why do you call 
it ear ? " Samuel asked. " Why, because every one calls it 
ear." " Well," said Samuel, " you call it ear because you 
have heard it so called by others. Now, my son, what you 
hear from others is Tradition. You thus plainly see that in 
the same way Oral Tradition is necessary to the Written Law." 
By this argumentum ad aurem the proselyte was fully convinced 
of the necessity of an oral interpretation of the Written Law. 

In the foregoing passage from the Talmud, a verse of the 
Bible is, in rather a strange way, quoted as confirmation. It 
is not exactly a proof, however, but rather an analogy. The 
Bible is the Book : it is eternal, for all times, and so all things 
are to be found there. The Talmud would quote a passage of 
the Bible in order to prove that blood is red, or that Babylon 
was east of Palestine.:}: In the same way most of the Talmud- 
ical legal decisions are derived from the Bible. 

The Bible is the source of the two great streams of the Tal- 
mud, — the Halacha, or casuistical part, and the Hagada, or 
homiletic part. The passage just now adduced belongs to the 

* Talmud of Jerusalem, Synhedrin, Chap. X. 

t Midrash to Eccles. vii. 

J Tr. Shabbath, f. 108. B. Bathra, f. 25. 

vol. cviii. — no. 223. 26 
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Hagada, and to that class which Dr. Zunz calls the Ethic 
Hagada. As the same scholar shows, the explanation of Bib- 
lical passages is found also in the later books of the Bible 
itself.* Both Halacha and Hagada interpret the text of the 
Bible ; but as they are very different from each other, their 
modes of interpretation are likewise different. The Halacha is 
dialectic and juridical ; the Hagada is poetical and fantastical. 
The conclusions of the Halacha are derived from the Bible 
by means of syllogistic formulas ; they are developed as the 
branches and twigs from the tree. The Hagada may rather 
be compared to garlands; it is like that "lily-work" which 
adorned the pillars in the temple of Solomon. The Halacha 
is for the most part tradition ; the Hagada is evolution, con- 
catenation. Like the Halacha, the Hagada finds nearly every- 
thing in the Bible, but in a different manner. 

The Bible is eternal ; it is like Nature, all-embracing. The 
stories told in the Bible are not for one time, they are for all 
times, foreboding the future. The passage, " Declaring the 
end from the beginning" (Is. xlvi. 10), is by the Hagada ap- 
plied to the Bible. The Bible is a perennial stream, flowing 
through all generations, reflecting all and everything ; it is 
the iravra pel of Heraclitus. Thus the study of the Law is 
according to the Rabbis the ideal of life, the highest object of 
pursuit : accordingly all the heroes and great men of the Bible 
are represented as great Rabbis. Such was Jacob sitting in the 
school-houses of Shem and Eber, such were Abraham, David, 
Joab, and Ahithophel, — all great Rabbis. The Talmud tells 
even of a conflict between David and Joab which arose about 
the reading of one word of the Bible.f In the same light are 

* Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrage der Juden, pp. 23, 31. "The first germs 
of Midrash ... are found in the Books of Chronicles." ( Steinschneider, Jewish 
Literature, p. 2.) The denomination "Midrash" is now-a-days applied to special 
books containing the homiletic and legendary expositions of the Bible (as Genesis 
Rabba, or Midrash to Genesis, etc.), the greater part of which are also to be found 
in the Talmud, particularly that of Jerusalem. 

t Joab had smitten every male in Edom (1 Kings, xi. 16). "Why did you do 
so ? " David asked. Said Joab, " Because it says, Thou shalt blot out the male of 
Amalek " (Deut. xxv. 19). " The male 1 " David replied, " it is not the male, the 
remembrance is to be blotted out." " Well," said Joab, " my teacher read the word 
as male {sachar), not remembrance (secher)." The teacher was called, and con- 
firmed Joab's reading. Some say that David put him to death for his false read- 
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regarded the mighty men whom David had (2 Sam. xxiii.) : 
they were great warriors ; on the battle-field of the Law their 
sword was the word, their shield the Thora, their fighting was 
disputation. 

The whole Bible has to undergo this spiritualizing process. 
Jacob says that he had taken the land with his sword and his 
bow (Gen. xlviii. 22). Sword and bow ? Never ! The hands 
are Esau's hands, but the voice is Jacob's voice. Sword and 
bow are to be taken figuratively ; they mean " with my prayer 
and my orison." The same interpretation is given of this pas- 
sage by the Chaldsean translator. The way in which the names 
of Ahithophel, of the Tachmonite and Adino (2 Sam. xxiii. 8), 
and others, are interpreted in reference to the study of the Law 
is a characteristic feature of the Hagada. And the same meta- 
morphosis which men and their characters have to undergo, the 
written characters, the words and letters, have to undergo also. 
As the Bible is a book unlike other books, so are the words 
therein contained unlike other words. They are buds from 
which more than one flower is made to bloom. The Hebrew 
words being written without vowels, and their triliteral roots 
being more symbolical and more comprehensive than the words 
in other languages, it is from these roots that the Hagada causes 
its fantastical flowers to spring forth. There is everywhere a 
sort of punning and playing upon words. The proper names 
especially are put into this retort, in order to distil from them 
some new signification. As these names were not given at 
random, they must of course have a signification in reference 
to the bearers, which is to be extracted from them as their es- 
sence. Sometimes the Hagada (like Philo) finds more than 
one meaning in a name. The name of Esther, for example, is 
in one place explained to mean (what it really does) a star ; 
in another place it is taken (from the root Satar,* to conceal) 
to signify a chaste and retired woman, who lives only for and in 
her house — as, 'according to the Talmud, every woman should 
live. 

This way of explaining names may in some sort serve as 

ing; others say he did not. The Talmud (B. Bathra, f. 21) says, in reference to 
this, that one ought to be very careful in engaging a teacher, for it is hard to root 
out a blunder once adopted. 
* First and Second Targnms to Esther, ii. 7. Megillah, f. 13. 
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a clew to parts of the Hagada. The wonderful stories of 
the Bible are spun out in the Hagada into still more won- 
derful legends ; as a comet is followed by its tail, so every 
illustrious name in the Bible has its train of marvels. It 
would be hard to say where those legends had their origin; 
but it seems that sometimes the names themselves furnished 
the material wherefrom the fantastical web was wrought. 
We find the same elsewhere. Thus the name of (Edipus gave 
rise* to the story of his pierced ankles. Byrsa is the Semitic 
name for citadel, tower ; and so the citadel of Carthage was 
called Byrsa. But the Greeks and Romans identified this 
word with fivpaa, leather, and hence sprang the fable about 
Dido's ox-hide.* As the Raven was an ominous bird, we find 
its name as a proper noun in the Biblical Ore b, the Arabian 
Gorab (in use before Mohammed), among the old Germans, 
(Rhabanus Maurus still keeps the heathen name,) and the 
Greeks. It is therefore no wonder that we find the same name 
among the Romans, giving rise to the story of the raven 
that assisted M. Corvinus.f Numberless mythological stories 
have their origin in a similar way in proper names. 

A like process seems to have prevailed in the Rabbinical 
legends. There is Nimrod, for example. The Bible says only 
that " he was a mighty hunter before the Lord." But the 
root of the word (Marad~) signifies to he rebellious. The 
Hagada, therefore, takes him for one who rebelled against the 
Lord ; he was not only mighty, but also fierce and violent. 
It is another characteristic feature of legendary and mytho- 
logical stories, that they have a tendency to individualization ; \ 
they would bring every fact into connection with some name, 
especially with names of known persons. Now the building of 
the Tower of Babel was a rebellious act, but there is no build- 

* In a similar way Professor Max Muller ( Science of Language, Second Series, 
Lecture XII.) explains the origin of the legends of St. Christopher, and Whitting- 
ton's cat, and the myth of the Barnacle geese, — a kind of geese, by the way, also 
mentioned in Rabbinical books. 

t Livy, VII. 27. 

X The Hagada says that the name of Pharaoh's daughter was Bithia, and that 
Semiramis was the wife of Nebuchadnezzar (Midrash to Esther, i. 9, and to Levit. xv. 
25). Both those names occur also in the Bible as proper nouns (1 Chron. iv. 18, 
and xv. 18). As one name is not comprehensive enough, the Hagada gives to 
Moses and other persons from seven to ten additional ones. 
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er's name mentioned. But as Babel was the beginning of Nim- 
rod's kingdom, he is brought into connection with the tower 
and considered as the leader of this rebellion. The Arabian 
authors* go even so far as to give a whole dynasty of Nimrods. 
Again, in the history of Abraham occur the names Haran, 
Nahor, and Ur. The worship of fire existed, probably, in 
Chaldea. Ur means light, fire ; and so Nahor and Haran 
may be derived from a root signifying to burn. Hence sprung 
the Talmudical legend of Abraham having been thrown — 
like the three men in Daniel — into the fiery furnace. But 
who did it ? Somebody must have ordered it, but there is no 
name given. Who, then, was it ? Why, of course, Nimrod, 
the rebel. By this reappearance of the same person in several 
stories, the legend is made to appear as an historical fact. 
The Hagada identifies Amraphel, king of Shinar (Gen. xiv. 1), 
with Nimrod, by a similar interpretation of his name. By the 
same process of individualization and concatenation the two 
striving men (Exod. ii. 13) are made out to have been Dathan 
and Abiram. 

Another characteristic feature of the Talmud is its manner 
of linking together different things, especially in reference to 
good or bad actions, and to reward or punishment. f It is said 
(Exod. xxii. 31) that the flesh that is torn of beasts shall be cast 
to the dogs. Why to the dogs ? Because the dogs of Egypt 
did not move their tongues when the Israelites departed 
(Ibid. xi. 7), and so all the dogs are to have the torn flesh 
as a reward for the good behavior of their progenitors. David 
was covered with clothes, but he got no heat (1 Kings, i. 1). 
Why not ? As a punishment for his contempt of cloth, in cut- 
ting off the skirt of Saul's robe (1 Sam. xxiv. 4).$ Goliath 
presented himself before the contending hosts forty days (Ibid. 

* Abulfaraj (Hist. Dynast., p. 72) and others. The Arabian and Persian 
authors — as Tabari and others — say that Nimrod shot an arrow into Heaven, 
which Gabriel sent back, spotted with blood ; whereupon Nimrod said, " I have 
killed the God of Abraham." The Hagada says (Tr. Gittin, f. 56), that Titus 
pierced the curtain of the Temple with his sword, and when he saw that it was im- 
brued with blood he exclaimed, " I have killed the God of the Jews." 

t The idea, so often occurring in the Greek tragedies, especially in those of Eu- 
ripides, that one evil action engenders a multitude of other evils, is also a pre- 
vailing idea in the Talmud. 

X Beracoth, f. 62. 
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xvii. 16). Why forty? As a reward for the forty steps his 
grandmother Orpa made in accompanying Ruth. Justice is 
done to all creatures, even to the letters of the alphabet. 
When the letter Jod was taken away from the name of Sarai, 
it went before the throne of the Lord and said : " Is it because 
I am so little that I was taken away from the name of this 
pious woman ? " And God consoled little Jod by assuring it 
that it would find a better place in the name of Joshua (Numb, 
xiii. 16).* 

The Hagada, by its fantastical filaments, connects the 
most distant things, — for instance, the one hundred and 
twenty-seven provinces over which Esther reigned, with the 
one hundred and twenty-seven years of Sarah's life. This 
is what distinguishes the Hagada from the stern and rigid 
Halacha. The office of the Hagada is embellishment, like 
the beautiful colored miniatures which adorn the initial let- 
ters of old illuminated Bibles. Like the golden bells and the 
pomegranates upon the hem of the high-priest's robe (Exod. 
xxviii. 34), the Hagada is the tinkling bell whose sound is 
heard in the going on of the Bible and the Halacha. For 
Halacha means g-oing-.j; The Halacha shows the way in which 
everything is to go on : it contains rules and regulations. The 
Hagada may be called a dance : it is like those dances of the 
Orient around some holy object ; it is like the leaping and 
dancing of David before the Lord, so much despised by the 
princess Michal (2 Sam. vi. 16). 

R. Azariah de Rossi, a Rabbi of the sixteenth century, re- 
nowned for his acquaintance with profane science and his crit- 
ical judgment, compares the various Hagadas to those angels 
who, according to a Rabbinical legend, are created from a 
stream of fire, (Nahr di Nur,%) sing praises to the Lord, and 
are then annihilated. He also derives the word Hagada from 

* Midrash to, Genes, xvii. 15. The letter Jod is the smallest letter in the He- 
brew alphabet (in the so-called Ashurith, not in the old writing). The Talmud, to 
signify something very little, uses the expression, " the apex of a Jod." 

t The books containing religious doctrines are called by the Hindoos and the 
Javanese Agama, from the root Gam, to go, as W. von Humboldt says (Kawi- 
sprache, Vol. I. p. 98), who, besides, quotes other Sanskrit words, wherein 
Doctrine and Book are expressed by words signifying to go. 

J The Nahr di Nur occurs also in Daniel, vii. 10. 
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a root which means to attract. The Hagada is to attract and 
to entertain ; it speaks not to the understanding, but to the 
imagination. 

These are, indeed, the characteristics of most of the Hagadas. 
As two great authorities, Dr. Zunz and Rapoport, have proved, 
the Hagada is not authoritative, not binding. It is an ephem- 
eral, glittering day-fly. The office of the Hagada is to at- 
tract, and even to amuse. The real meaning of the word 
is a saying* The Hagadas are eirea irrepoevTa. They are 
improvisations ; like the stories of Sheherezade, they were 
designed — sometimes, at least — to make the pressure of time 
forgotten. 

The Hagada was meant to be transmitted orally, not to be 
written down, as Rapoport shows ; and the reason was, as he 
says, because some Rabbis were afraid lest its committal to 
writing should lead some people to take everything strictly, 
and others to ridicule it. The permanency of those improvisa- 
tions would give occasion for misunderstanding and derision. 
One may therefore say that the Hagada differs from the Halacha 
in much the same way as the Oral Law differs from the Written 
Law. It is a ruling maxim of the Talmud to distinguish those 
things which are to be written and read from those which are 
to be spoken and heard only. The spirit of the Law, its inter- 
pretation and modification, was not to be written, but to be kept 
by oral tradition. It was only reluctantly, and because it was 
an urgent necessity, that the oral tradition was written. 

We find the same distinction in the nomenclature of the 
Biblical books. Some of them, the Hagiographa, are called 
Kethubim, the Written Books : for this is the difference be- 
tween those books and the " Prophets," — that the words of 
the Prophets are, so to say, spoken words, not written words. 
The Hebrew word Nabi, which is translated " Prophet," means 
not exactly a prophet, but an inspired speaker. The words of 
the Prophets are poetry, flaming words bursting out from their 
enthusiasm. We find mention of musical instruments which 
helped to raise still more their inspiration. Thus all the po- 
etry of old was accompanied by music. But in the same way 
as the sounds of the lyre or the harp were meant only for the 

* Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr., p. 42. Rapoport, Erech Millin, p. 8. Steinschneidei^ 
Jewish Lit., p. 28. 
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ear, so poetry was originally unwritten ; it was kept by heart. 
What originally distinguished poetry from prose was, that the 
one was predominantly oral, the other written. 

It is with the Prophets that the Hagada has the greatest 
similarity and connection. Dr. Steinschneider, quoting Zunz, 
compares the Hagada to the Prophets.* " The Hagada is 
the free thought, which, in strong contrast to all law, always 
found its expression in Judaism, — during the time of the 
unimpaired national life, in the free words of the Prophets, 
which were often a stumbling-block to the men of law." And 
again, as Dr. Derenbourgf has shown, in revolutionary times, 
when the homiletic Hagada was not an entertainment, but a 
means of inflaming the heart, it was the burning words of the 
Prophets, the eloquent exhortations of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
that were expounded and amplified to the ardent listening 
multitude. In this way the words of the old Prophets were 
renewed, were made fresh and young again. 

The Bible, from whatever standpoint one may regard it, 
is indeed a wonderful book. It is an old book, yet it never 
grows old. The Arabians call the Koran the mother of 
writing, or of books. In the same way one may call the 
Bible the mother of books. There is no other book in the 
world which has engendered, and still engenders, so many 
other books. But, singular as it may appear, something anal- 
ogous is to be found in other quarters. In the sacred litera- 
ture of the Hindoos, there is, as Professor Max Miiller tells us, 
one part called Revelation (Sruti), and another part called 
Tradition (SmriW), only the traditional part is the older. J 
The way in which the later books of the Brahmans treat the 
original Vedas recalls in some measure the manner in which 
the Bible is regarded by the Rabbis. Everything has a 
theological garb. New and old are combined together. The 
Vedas are interpreted in such a way as to derive from them 
the later rites and ceremonies. Just as the Talmud turns the 

* Jewish Lit., p. 28. 

t Histoire de la Palestine, p. 163. 

t History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 86. The word Sruti, according to 
Professor Miiller (p. 107), is from a root which signifies to hear, to receive by in- 
spiration. The Rabbinical Tradition is also regarded as something heard or received, 
and thence takes its name. (Steinschneider, Jewish Lit., p. 10.) 
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heroes of the Bible into great Rabbis, so are the heroes of the 
old Epos changed into scholars thoroughly acquainted with 
the Vedas. The warlike character of the old poems is spirit- 
ualized ; there are no more warriors, there are highly moral 
and religious men.* The Avesta, the sacred book of the 
Parsees, had to undergo a similar process. In a book of later 
date, the Dabistan, it is said, that, besides the literal sense of 
the holy code, there is another spiritual sense, which is to be 
considered as the principal one. Ahriman and Ormuzd are 
explained, in an allegorical way, to signify good and bad ac- 
tions. This is much the same way in which Philo interprets 
the Bible, combining its contents with the ideas of Greek phi- 
losophers. The school of the so-called "Pure Brethren" 
among the Arabians, which arose in the tenth century, tries 
in a similar manner to reconcile the supernatural passages of 
the Koran with the ideas of Aristotle. f 

But although the Talmud has its own field, and has little 
in common with the literature of other nations, it cannot be 
denied that in the Hagada we sometimes find exotic plants. 
The Halacha makes " fences around the Law," and around 
itself too : it is secluded from the rest of the world, and has 
a world of its own. The Hagada is not so carefully guarded 
that some foreign seedlings do not take root there. The Ha- 
gada is less narrow than the Halacha ; it is more universal, 
more popular, and more variegated. To this quality it is to 
be ascribed that the influence of the Hagada went far beyond 
the circle of Judaism. We find the Rabbinical legends in the 
Koran, in the Chronicle of the Persian Tabari, in the works of 

* M. Duncker, Geschichte des Alterthums, Vol. II. pp. 34, 72, 91. Professor 
Muller (History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 433; Chips, etc., I. p. 76) cites an 
example in the Brahmanas of the exaltation of the interrogative pronoun Who 
(Ka) into a deity. Something similar, but more justifiable, occurs in the Caba- 
listic book Zohar. Isaiah (xl. 26) says: "Lift up your eyes on high and see! 
Who has created those ? " Says the Zohar : " Before God had manifested himself, 
of all unknown things he was the most unknown. As we have no idea about 
his quality, as we do not know what he is and who he is, the real name of God 
is Who. His name is the name which implies the question." The Hebrew words 
for Who (Mi) and Those (Eleh) have, moreover, the same letters as the word Elohim, 
God. 

t The Mohammedans have, besides, two kinds of oral traditions, called Hadith 
and Sunna. 
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the Syrian Barhebrseus, and even in those of Cedrenus and the 
other Byzantine authors. 

Professor G. Weil has published a collection of later Ara- 
bian legends.* In some notes he quotes the Jalkut, a collec- 
tion of various Hagadas, in order to show that many of those 
legends have their source in the Rabbinical stories.f There is 
one legend which Professor Weil has not accompanied with 
any note, and to which we would point as an example both of 
the way in which the Hagada assimilates foreign elements, 
and the way in which the materials of the Hagada were 
again exported to other regions. We allude to the legend 
about Solomon, the demon Sachr, the stone Samur, and the 
raven who was in possession of that stone (p. 234). The 
whole story is derived, with some slight variations, decidedly 
from Rabbinical sources. The Shamir, a kind of adamant, 
with which one could cut the hardest stones, is mentioned in 
several places in the Talmud. It was used in building the 
Temple. Iron, says the Talmud, being an implement of war, 
was not to be used either in making the altar (Exod. xx. 25) 
or in building the temple, both being consecrated to peace. 
In one place (Tr. Gittin, f. 68) there is a long story, how Sol- 
omon was anxious to get the Shamir ; how he asked the de- 
mons where it was to be found ; how the demons did not know, 
and told him to ask their king Asmodeus, or Ashmedai, as he 
is called in the Talmud, about it ; how Solomon sent out Ben- 
ajah, the chief of the guards, to get hold of Ashmedai ; how 
Benajah took with him a chain, on which the name of God — 
the Tetragrammaton — was engraved; how there was a cis- 
tern of water where Ashmedai used to take his daily draught, 
after descending from Heaven, where he studied at a kind of 
heavenly college, — all of which the demons had told Solomon.:}: 

* Biblische Legendcn der Muselmanner, translated into English under the title, 
" The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud." 

t Professor Weil (Bibl. Leg., p. 91) points out the singular fact, that even the 
legend concerning Ishmael is derived from a Babbinical source. But this legend 
came from the Arabians to the Jews, as has been shown by Dr. Zunz (Gottesd. 
Vortr., p. 276) and Dr. Gratz (Geschichte der Juden, Vol. V. p. 223). The He- 
brew legend occurs in a book whose author, as Dr. Zunz thinks, lived under the 
Arabian dominion. 

% What is said in Smith's Biblical Dictionary under " Asmodeus " is very su- 
perficial, and incorrect. Besides, it does not exactly comport with the odd fables 
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With the water of this cistern Benajah mingled wine, and then 
laid himself in amhush. Ashmedai, finding wine mixed with 
the water, at first decides not to drink, hut at length, unable 
to withstand the temptation, drinks, falls asleep, and is bound 
with the magic chain. He awakes, and struggles to free him- 
self from it. Benajah then says to him, " The name of thy 
master is upon thee," whereupon he struggles no longer, and 
is brought to Solomon. He tells Solomon that the Shamir 
was given to the angel who is the Lord of the Sea, and that 
he gave it to the Hoopoo, and that they came into posses- 
sion of the Shamir by covering the nest of the Hoopoo with 
a glass cover, which the bird was obliged to break with the 
Shamir. 

In this story, or impious fable, as Buxtorf * calls it, we find 
the same elements as in the legends of India, Persia, Ara- 
bia, Greece, and Rome, and in the mediaeval literature of Eu- 
rope. As Solomon was more a real Oriental king than any 
of his predecessors or successors, the Oriental nations have ex- 
erted all their brilliant fancy to invest him with glory. In the 
Persian legends he shares this glory with their king Djemshid, 
and many stories about this Persian hero were in the Jewish 
sagas applied to Solomon. The wonderful throne of Solomon, 
as described in the Second Targum of Esther, seems to be the 
same as the throne of Djemshid. We read in Tabari that 
Djemshid compelled the demons to build palaces, and that 
one demon was enchained in the mountain Denlaoend. The 
Arabian legends about Solomon seem to have had their origin 
partly in Persian and partly in Jewish literature. The angel 
who is called " the Lord of the Sea"f is decidedly of Persian 
origin. The Talmud itself says that the names of the angels 
had their origin in Babylonia ; $ the origin of the later angel- 
ology of the Jews is asserted by Frank, Formstecher, Herz- 

of " the Rabbis," when it is said that Naamah was the mother of Asmodeus. This 
genealogy occurs in Cabalistic books of a very late date, and seems to be of Ara- 
bian origin. Naamah is identified with Venus, as the word itself may be translated 
Venustas. The Arabian legend says, that two angels, Haruth and Maruth, fell in 
love with Zohra, or Venus, and were therefore excluded from Heaven. 
* Lexicon Chald., Talmud., et Rabbin., col. 2455, under "Shamir." 
t In Aramaic, Sara d'jamma, not Sara-Dima, as it is read by Wagenseil, who 
gives a short extract from this story in his Tr. Sotah (p. 1073). 
J Midrash to Genesis, xviii. 2, and other places. 
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feld, Winer, and others, to be Persian.* The " princes" men- 
tioned in Daniel (x. 13), and the seven angels of the Apoca- 
lypse (viii. 2), are the seven Amshaspands (or Amesha-cpen- 
tas) of the Parsees. f One of those Amshaspands, Haurvat, 
is the guardian angel of the waters, and seems to be the same 
as our " Lord of the Sea." The name of Ashmedai (or Ashem- 
dai, as it may be read) has been identified by several scholars 
— as Benfey, Stern, Delitzsch, Spiegel, Windischmann, and Ko- 
hut — with the demon Ashem-Dev, mentioned several times in 
the Zend-Avesta. With regard to the Shamir, Bochart (Hiero 
zoicon, II. p. 347) quotes, besides other parallels, a passage of 
iElian (Hist. Anim.,111. 26), where it is said, that the Hoopoo, 
finding his nest obstructed, opened it by the help of a plant. 
J. Grimm, treating, in his " German Mythology," $ of the mani- 
fold legends about birds as guardians of marvellous plants hav- 
ing this quality, quotes our Shamir, and says that the Shamir, 
under the name of Thumare, found its way into the Gesta Ro- 
manorum, where the Ostrich is its owner. In an essay upon 
the Shamir, S. Cassel has shown the vast ramifications of this 
legend in the story told in the Gesta Romanorum (Cap. lix.) 
about the Emperor Jovian, whose guardian angel, in order to 
punish him, expelled him from his country, and reigned over 
it by assuming the Emperor's form,§ — in the story told by 
Lilian (Hist. Anim., I. 45) about the Woodpecker, or Picus, — 
and in the Roman legends concerning Picus ( (Plutarch.,QM«sL 
Rom., c. 21-; Festus, s. v. Picus} and Faunus (Preller, Ro- 
mische Mythologie, p. 331). On the other hand, it has been 
proved by Professor Kuhn, || that the legends about the Fauni 

* Frank, Kabbalah, pp. 260, seqq. Formstecher, Religion des Geistes, p. 124. 
Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Part II. Vol. II. pp. 283, seqq. Winer, Real- 
lexicon, under "Engel." The Biblical Dictionary of Smith (under "Angel") ig- 
nores all these undeniable statements. 

t Herzfeld (p. 291) is of opinion that the expression, "waking holy one," oc- 
curring in Daniel (iv. 13, 17), is the literal translation of Amesha-fpenta. Angels 
are often designated as vigiles, custodes, as Gesenius shows (Thesaurus, p. 1006), who 
in the same way quotes the Genii of the Parsees. 

X Deutsche Mythologie, p. 925. 

§ Cassel quotes this in reference to what is further said in the Talmud (Git- 
tin, f. 68), that Ashmedai drove out Solomon, and, assuming his form, took pos- 
session of his throne. But the parallel between Solomon and Jovian is even more 
striking when compared with the Talmud of Jerusalem (Synhedrin, Cap. II.), 
where not Ashmedai, but an angel, does the same, in order to punish Solomon. 

|| Adalbert Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des Gottertranks, 1859. 
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and Satyri, about Picus and Silenus, about birds as guardians 
of magical plants {Spring-wurzel in tbe German sagas), had 
their origin in the mythology of the Hindoos, and are connected 
with the myth of Prometheus, which also sprung from India. 
In a note (p. 216), Professor Kuhn quotes the legend of the 
Shamir as analogous. But besides all the above-mentioned 
analogies, there are still other striking parallels to be drawn 
between the Talmudical and other myths. Professor Kuhn 
(p. 33) mentions Picus, who is entrapped by Numa in the same 
way as Silenus is entrapped by Midas. Midas mixed some 
wine with the waters of a fountain to which Silenus was accus- 
tomed to come, and so inebriated and captured him.* This is 
exactly the same way in which Benajah captured Ashmedai. 
It has often been said f that the legends about Satyrs, Fauns, 
etc., are of Eastern origin: Ashmedai seems to be another 
proof of it. On his way to Solomon, he commits many seem- 
ingly absurd and iniquitous acts, which he afterwards justifies. 
The same thing occurs in many Eastern tales, even in the 
Zadig- of Yoltaire. It has been said that most of the medi- 
aeval romances had their origin in the East, whence they were 
brought during the Crusades. In the history of the enchanter 
Merlin, we read that he was the son of a demon. On his way 
to King Vortigern, he laughs at seeing a man who had bought 
a pair of new shoes. Ashmedai does precisely the same : he 
laughs at a man who ordered a pair of shoes which were to 
last seven years, while the man himself was not to live seven 
days longer. Merlin laughs ironically and diabolically at the 
sight of persons weeping at a funeral procession : Ashmedai 
weeps at the sight of a nuptial procession, for he knew that 
the bridegroom would die in less than a month. 

This story about Ashmedai shows another characteristic 
feature of the Hagada in contrast with the Halacha. In the 
Halacha we find sagacity, in the Hagada wit. The Hala- 
cha is full of sharp distinctions ; and it is aided in the display 

* Pauly, Realworterbuch, under " Silenus." Daub und Creuzer, Studien, Vol. 
II. p. 232. 

■f Creuzer, Symbolik und Mythologie, etc., IV. 48, 3d ed. The word "devils." 
in the version of Levit. xvii. 7 is in the original text " goats," with reference to 
the Satyrs. The lasciviousness attributed to the Satyrs is also a characteristic of 
Ashmedai. 
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of this quality by the syllogistic formulas in which it abounds. 
The Hagada is witty ; it finds an analogy between the remot- 
est things. But our story about Ashmedai is — like many 
other Hagadas — a popular tale; like most popular tales, it 
is not only witty, but also of a humorous character, and we 
are perhaps not wrong in imagining that the stern Rabbis 
smiled a little at these jokes, and considered them refreshing 
after the heavy discussions of the Halacha. Ashmedai himself 
is a humorous personage. He reminds us more of Le Sage's 
Diable Boiteux than of a real demon. He shows his humor, 
when, before taking the intoxicating draught, he holds a mono- 
logue, " To drink or not to drink, that is the question," and 
quotes passages from the Bible (which most likely he had stud- 
ied at the heavenly academy) in answer to this question. The 
acts .which he commits on his way to Solomon are also of a 
humorous character ; they are not at all in a demoniac style. 
Moreover, the true demon never weeps, as Ashmedai does. Only 
once he shows himself as a real devil, when, delivered from the 
magic chain, he hurls Solomon to a distance of four hundred 
miles and occupies his throne as Pseudo-Solomon. Even this 
humorous feat reminds us of Mephistopheles, when he says, 
" Now I have quite enough of all this dry stuff, — I want to 
play the devil again." 

As one may easily see, the Hagada is much more inter- 
esting than the Halacha. Interesting as the Halacha is in 
reference to the development of religious and theological 
ideas, its circle is a narrow one : the Hagada, offering a 
greater variety, and being of a more universal tendency, is for 
that reason of more general interest. 

But even in religious matters the Hagada has exercised great 
influence. Nobody now-a-days would deny the Jewish origin 
of the Christian religion. Professor P. C. Baur, of Tubingen, 
was the first to show the way in which Christianity originated 
in Judaism, and how it gradually emancipated itself from its 
original doctrines. But it is the Hagada whose influence we 
see here. Renan says (Les ApStres, p. 93), in reference to 
the typical manner in which the Old Testament is interpreted 
in the New : " This arbitrary method of interpretation was the 
same as that practised in all the Jewish schools. The allu- 
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sions to the Messiah were a kind of jeu d' esprit." * The man- 
ifold parallels drawn between passages of the Talmud and the 
New Testament by Lightfoot, Wetstein, Schottgen, Otho, Nork, 
and others, refer generally to passages belonging to the Haga- 
da. Dr. Derenbourg goes even so far as to say that probably 
the Hagada may be regarded as one of the most powerful aux- 
iliaries of Christianity in its rise. {Hist, de la Palestine, pp. 
202, 352.) 

We find the Hagada again in books of later date than the 
New Testament. " The word of the Lord is like a hammer 
that breaks the rock in pieces" (Jer. xxiii. 29). " Exactly," 
says the Talmud, " as at one stroke of the hammer many 
sparks and many pieces fly from the rock, so every word of 
the Bible may be interpreted in various ways." This ruling 
maxim of the Hagada is the same that prevails in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers of the Church, especially Origen and Je- 
rome. Both- had Jewish teachers ; Jerome mentions his 
teacher sometimes as his Jew (Judwus meus~). Both follow 
the Hagada, but each in his own way. 

There is, for instance, the Song of Solomon. Just as the 
erotic poems of the Hindoos and the Persians ( Gitagovinda, 
the poems of Hafiz, of Nizami, and others) have been inter- 
preted as allegorical and mystical poems, the Rabbis regard 
the Song of Solomon as an allegorical and mystical song. It 
is not only the Song of Songs ; they call it likewise the holiest 
of the holy. Origen interprets the Song of Solomon through- 
out in the same allegorical manner, though the persons repre- 
sented are different. For instance : " My beloved is white and 
ruddy" (v. 10) is explained by Origen: "My Beloved; that is, 
Christ. He is white ; that is, he is pure and candid, he is the 

* A remarkable instance of this is seen in the passage quoted in Matt. ii. 23 : 
" He shall be called a Nazarene." Neither the word Nazarene nor Nazareth occurs 
in the Old Testament. Bat Jerome (in Isa. xi. 1 ) says, that the learned Jews con- 
sider this to be an allusion to the Hebrew word Nezer (branch) in the verse, "And 
a branch shall grow out of his roots" (Isa. xi. 1). — In regard to the distinction be- 
tween seed and seeds made by Paul (Gal. iii. 16), Jerome says, that the plural seeds 
does not occur in Scripture. But Dr. Geiger has shown that the same distinction 
between seed and seeds is made by the Talmud in rarious places, and that the way 
in which Paul explains the passage is the same as that in which the Midrash ex- 
pounds similar passages. (Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morg. Ges., XII. 309.) 
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true God. He is red, on account of the blood shed for the 
Church's sake." The Hagada interprets the same passage: 
" My Beloved is God. He is white ; that is, he is mild and 
indulgent towards Israel. He is red ; that means, he is fierce 
and severe towards Edom, as it is said : Who is this that 
cometh from Edom ? wherefore art thou red in thine apparel ? 
(Isa. lxiii. 1, 2.)" 

The name of Edom furnishes another example of the mode 
of interpretation employed in the Hagada, and of the manner 
in which Jerome makes use of it. Wherever the name Edom 
or Esau is mentioned in the Prophets, it is applied by the Ha- 
gada to Rome. Edom is Rome, and Rome is Edom or Esau. 
But how so ? What connection was there between Edom and 
Rome ? How could such an explanation be justified ? 

The Jews were groaning under the Roman yoke. They had 
to suffer not only manifold oppressions, but also the scoff and 
scorn of their oppressors. The tyranny to which they were 
subjected was the greater on account of their restiveness un- 
der the Roman sword, and their final bloody and desperate 
resistance. There was, besides, as Tacitus relates {Hist., V. 
13), a mysterious saying, that from Judea would come the 
rulers of the world. An antagonism of principles intensified 
the mutual hostility. Rome supported the standard of Pagan- 
ism ; the Jews were the defenders of Monotheism. The Ro- 
mans had destroyed the Temple, but the spiritual temple they 
could not destroy ; they had changed the name of Jerusalem 
to JBlia Capitolina, but they could not exalt Jupiter Gapitoli- 
nus to the place of the God of the Jews, nor even prevent the 
belief in this God from winning more and more adherents 
among themselves. 

Historical events of such importance must have been fore- 
shadowed in the Bible. The Eternal Book must contain some 
prophetic allusions to these matters. Where were they to be 
found ? Clearly, it was conceived, in the passages relating to 
Jacob and Esau. The representatives of two nations standing 
in a relation of inveterate opposition and struggle, the rule of 
the one dependent on the oppression of the other (Gen. xxv. 
23, xxvii. 40), — by these must be signified Judaea and Rome. 
The Jews, studying the Holy Law, and praying to the One God, 
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— the Romans, mighty rulers of the world, the oppressors of 
nations, — theirs, plainly, were the voice of Jacob and the 
hand of Esau (Gen. xxvii. 22), the latter of whom was to live 
by his sword (Ibid. vs. 40). There was, indeed, no nation but 
the Romans to whom the words, " By thy sword shalt thou 
live," could be so well applied.* But there was, besides, an- 
other connecting link between Esau (or Edom) and Rome. 
The people of Edom were among the bitterest foes of Judaea, 
and always assisted the enemies of the Jews. The Bible men- 
tions Edom in connection with the destruction of the Temple 
(Ps. cxxxvii. 7 ; Lam. iv. 21). The destroyers of the Temple, 
the Romans, might well be considered the heirs and successors 
of the Edomites, and so could be identified with them.f 

The identity of Edom and Rome once established, the name 
of Edom where it occurs in the Prophets, and their consoling 
words which point to a time when Edom shall no longer exult, 
are invariably applied to Rome, and the Hagada then goes on 
spinning and weaving innumerable webs from the threads of 
single words. It finds Edom (Rome) where nobody else would 
find it. Rome is considered as the fourth and last kingdom, 
after whose reign the Messiah is to come (Dan. ii. 40, seqq.). 
And so not only the four animals in Daniel (vii. 3-7), but also 
the four animals in Leviticus (xi. 4-7), the four components 
of the carcase of the red heifer (Numb. xix. 5), and the four 
rivers of Paradise (Gen. ii. 11-14), are applied to the four 
kingdoms. In the vision of Abraham (Gen. xv. 9), the ani- 
mals mentioned last are a turtle-dove and a pigeon. The He- 
brew word for pigeon ( Gosal') could by a slight change be 
made to signify rapacious ( GoseV) : this is an allusion to the 
fourth kingdom, Rome, which shows itself as a dove, but which 
is rapacious.}: These conceits find, besides, an auxiliary in 
the resemblance of the written words Edom and Rome, — the 

* It is through a similar substitution and identification that the Septuagint calls 
Haman a Macedonian, i. e. a Greek (Esther, ix. 24), and renders Philistines by- 
Hellenes (Isa. ix. 12). 

t The Arabian authors call the Romans the Sons of the Red (Barm Alazfar). 
It is the prevailing opinion that this designation had its origin in the Eabbinical 
identification of the names Rome and Edom (the Red One). 

% Other Hagadas in reference to Edom (Rome) are quoted in Dr. Sachs's Bei- 
tiage znr Sprach- und Alterthumsforschung (II. 134_). 

vol. cviii. — no. 223. 27 
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Hebrew letters corresponding to D and R (*b*l) having nearly 
the same form, — and in the sound of the word Arami, which 
means Aramman (heathen), and which with a slight change 
could signify also a deceiver. It is, indeed, the voice of 
Jacob against the hands of Esau,* dialectic subtilty against 
brute force, which finds its expression in these and similar 



Of those manifold interpretations two were known to Jerome. 
The word Dumah, in the vision concerning Seir or Edom (Isa. 
xxi. 11), was read by R. Meir as Roma and applied to Rome.f 
In the same way Bozrah, the capital of Edom, was identified 
with Rome, which could be done the more easily as the word 
Bozrah might be taken as an appellative for any strong and 
fortified city.% Jerome quotes these two interpretations in his 
Commentaries on Isaiah (xxi. and xxxiv.) and Obadiah. In 
reference to the prophecy of the latter he says : " It belongs 
to the idle dreams of the Jews (Judwi frustra somnianf) to say 
that this prophecy is directed against Rome, and that instead 
of the name Dumah in Isaiah one ought to read Roma.'" It is 
a dream. But how does Jerome explain it ? Does he say that 
Edom means Edom, and nothing else ? No, certainly not ! 
It must be expounded in the tropological way {secundum leges 
tropologice). He accordingly says that this prophecy is di- 
rected against the Jews or the heretics, so that Jac6b would 
signify the Christians, and Esau the Jews or the heretics. 

This " Judwi frustra somniant " of Jerome, which reminds 
one of Juvenal's " Qualiacunque voles Judcei somnia ven- 
dunt"$ has become the traditional cue and watchword for 
centuries. " The Rabbinical fables," " the dreams of the Rab- 

* Nachmanides (born 1195), one of the most judicious commentators of the 
Bible, says that the message of Jacob to Esau (Gen. xxxii. 4, 5), which is severely 
censured in the Midrash, is to be considered as foreshadowing the legation which 
in later times the Jews sent to the Romans, and which was the first cause of all 
the disastrous events that followed. 

t Talmud of Jerusalem, Tr. Taanith, Chap. I. 

% A word of the same root, and of the same signification, Mihmr, occurring with 
reference to Edom in the Psalms (cviii. 11, lx. 11), is in the same way applied to 
Borne in the Chaldaic versions not subjected to censorship, and in the Midrash to 
Deut. i. 6. The Hagada goes so far into detail, that even the waters mentioned in 
reference to Edom (Isa. xxxiv. 9) arc said to signify the river Tiber, and the Tyr- 
rhenian, or, as it is called in the Ionian dialect, the Tyrsenian Sea. 

S Sat VI. 547. 
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bis," were expressions often repeated, especially by those who 
had only a very superficial and a second-hand knowledge of 
the Talmud. Many of them had no other source of informa- 
tion than the Entdecktes Judenthum (Judaism Exposed) of 
Eisenmenger, who has collected many passages, not only from 
the Talmud, but also from later Cabalistic books which have 
nothing to do with the Talmud and are rather opposed to it, 
in order to show their absurdity.* As others make antholo- 
gies, or collections of flowers, so Eisenmenger made a collec- 
tion of thorns, or of such passages as seemed to corroborate 
the prevailing idea of Rabbinical fables, leaving out those 
which would be an ornament to any literature. It is, besides, 
very superficial to comprise all the men of the Halacha and 
the Hagada under the collective name of " the Rabbis," as if 
they were all soldiers of the same regiment, drilled by the 
same system, dressed in the same uniform, and commanded by 
one and the same officer. One might as well quote passages 
from Jacob Boehme in order to give an idea of " the Philoso- 
phers," from Pythagoras down to Victor Cousin. The Rabbis 
were soldiers, but from different armies. As regards the Hala- 
cha, one may find there contests similar to those found else- 
where between political or philosophical parties. They loere 
partly political. Dr. Geiger, who was the first distinctly to 
exhibit the real character of the Pharisees and Sadducees,f 
has shown the great influence of those opposite parties in ref- 
erence to the Halacha, and that there was an older and a 
younger Halacha. One has only to read the fourth part of 
the Geschichte of Dr. Griitz, or the Hodegetica in Mischnam 
of Dr. Frankel, to be convinced of the great diversity of 
opinions between the schools of the different Rabbis, and to 
see with what passionate tenacity those opposite doctrines were 
maintained by their adherents. Aside from this, with all the 



* This venomous book contains, besides, horrible lies and calumnies ; and it ap- 
peared at the very time when two other Christian authors, Wiilfer and Wagcnseil, 
had proved the falsity of these calumnies, and when Surenhusius uttered his indig- 
nation against those who studied the Jewish books and then aspersed the Jews. 
(See Griitz, Geschichte, Vol. X. pp. 304, scqq.) 

t In his UrschriJ), in his Vorlesungen iiber Judenthum (the first part of which has 
been translated into English), and more at length in his Zeitschri/l (Vol. II. pp. 
11-81). 
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narrowness of the Talmud, there is no dogmatic spirit prevail- 
ing. The debate is independent, the thought has a vast field, 
and so one may find individual opinions which are, in fact, 
contrary to the general spirit of the Talmud. 

And this leads us to notice another distinction between the 
Halacha and the Hagada. The Halacha is all war, the Haga- 
da all peace. Every page containing Halacha is a battle-field. 
Every Rabbi has his friend, who is at the same time his antag- 
onist. There are duels on every page, where the knights and 
champions of the Holy Law fight against each other with all 
the passion and all the ardor ever displayed at a tournament. 
This dialectic combat is considered necessary in order to eluci- 
date things, and highly meritorious. If, according to Seneca, 
the struggle of virtuous men against fate is the most agreeable 
spectacle to the gods, so, according to the Talmud, there is 
nothing more pleasing to God than to see this contest of his 
beloved children for the sake of his equally beloved Law. 

It could not be otherwise. There are innumerable things to 
be elucidated. For instance : on the Day of Atonement, the 
Scripture commands, " Ye shall afflict yourselves." But what 
is affliction ? The privation of bodily pleasure. It is a pleas- 
ure to eat ; consequently one must not eat. But what of swal- 
lowing a piece of leather, or of eating a crumb of bread, — is 
this eating ? No, the quality and quantity must be fixed. A 
date is considered the normal measure.* But what kind of 
date ? and with the kernel or without ? since the kernel is not 
the date. Another comfort is washing and bathing. This can- 
not be allowed on the Day of Affliction, or the. Day, as it is 
called. But are there no exceptions ? Yes, there are excep- 
tions. It. Chananiah ben Tiradion — as the Mishna tells us — 
is so polite as to allow a bride and a king to wash their faces. 
He also allows a woman in confinement to put on sandals, 
which is generally forbidden. A still greater world of bewil- 
dering questions is to be resolved in regard to another day, the 
Sabbath. No work is to be done. But what is work ? what 
is labor ? (for these synonyms occur in the Bible.) Or rather, 
what is not work ? Anything done to some purpose is work. 

* The olive is a measure in regard to other things, but for the Day of Atone- 
ment a date is the normal scale. 
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The Mishna enumerates thirty-nine principal divisions of la- 
bor, or, as they are called, " fathers of work." But these 
fathers of work have an innumerable family of children and 
grandchildren. The Gemara goes into endless discussions 
about the definitions, the classifications, and the nomencla- 
ture of work, to determine what is forbidden and what is 
allowed, — or, to use the Talmudic expression, — which also 
occurs in the New Testament (Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 18), — 
" what is loosened and what bound." This dialectic war, 
which to any outsider must appear as a kind of Batrachomyo- 
machia, fills nearly the whole treatise called Shabbath. 

Similar minute prescriptions are to be found in the sacred 
books of the Hindoos and Parsees, — the rites and ceremonies 
of the latter bearing, besides, a striking resemblance to many 
of the Jewish rites and customs, and even to those of the 
Romans. Mommsen says that the list of the duties and pre- 
rogatives of the Roman Pontiff was so minute and detailed, 
that it might find a place in the Talmud. But in all those 
books there are only rules and regulations, everything is fixed. 
In the Talmud there is dispute and life. 

It is quite different with the Hagada. There serene peace 
reigns. That is no battle-field, but a field with plants and 
flowers, where we find the rose of Jericho, the weeping- 
willow of Babylon, the balm-tree of Gilead, and sometimes 
even the cedar of Lebanon. Since in the Hagada there are 
no vital questions to be solved, everything goes on quietly. 
There are different opinions, but no disputes. To take one 
instance. The Bible mentions ten plagues with which the 
Egyptians were smitten. Comes R. Jose the Galilsean and 
says : " In Egypt it was the finger of God (Exod. viii. 19) ; 
on the sea it was the hand of God (Ibid. xiv. 31)." The 
hand has five fingers ; consequently they were smitten on the 
sea with 5 X 10 = 50 plagues. Comes R. Eliezer and proves 
out of a Biblical passage (Ps. lxxviii. 49) that every plague 
in Egypt was a quadruple plague ; and always retaining the 
undeniable axioms, that the hand is five times as much as the 
finger, and that 4 X 5 X 10 = 200, he proves mathematically 
that on the sea they were smitten with two hundred plagues. 
Another Rabbi is not satisfied with two hundred ; he proves 
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that on the sea there were two hundred and fifty plagues. For 
from the same passage in the Psalms it is evident that every 
Egyptian plague was a fivefold plague ; now 5 X 10 = 50 ; 
again, 50x5 = 250; ergo there were two hundred and fifty 
plagues on the sea : quod erat demonstrandum. But there is 
no dispute about all this. It is only a saying, — ten or fifty, 
two hundred or five hundred, — the more, the better. R. Jose, 
and R. Eliezer, and all the others, — they are all right, nobody 
is wrong. It is no fight, it is a tourney. 

In the same way one has to distinguish the Rabbis of the 
Halacha from the Rabbis of the Hagada. The Halacha is like 
a field of corn, which furnishes the daily bread ; the Hagada 
resembles the blue corn-flower, which is more ornamental than 
useful. The Rabbis of the Halacha tilled this corn-field in the 
sweat of their brow ; they were a hard-working set ; while the 
men of the Hagada followed the flight of their fancy, and their 
sayings were not to be weighed. It is therefore not astonish- 
ing that generally, though not always, the men of the Halacha 
looked down on the men of the Hagada as an inferior class, 
in about the same way as a theologian or a lawyer (and those 
Rabbis were both theologians and lawyers) would look down 
on one of the laity. There are Rabbis who excelled in both 
Halacha and Hagada ; but — as has been remarked by Rapo- 
port — there are also Rabbis who occur only in the Halacha, as 
others only in the Hagada. 

As there are various Hagadas, so there are various opinions 
concerning their value. It seems — as Dr. Derenbourg says — 
that some of the Rabbis, at least, were exceedingly dissatisfied 
with some of the allegorical interpretations of Biblical precepts, 
as being in contradiction to the more strict interpretations of 
the Halacha. 

From this fact originates another, secondary, difference in 
reference to the external form. In opening a volume of the 
Talmud, one may generally know at the first glance whether 
a page contains Halacha or Hagada. If the text has a narrow 
shape, it contains Halacha ; if it is broad, it for the most part 
contains Hagada. In this way the form gives an idea of the 
matter ; and this external difference results from the internal 
diversity in the following manner. 
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The text of the Talmud, as it is now printed, is accompa- 
nied by two running commentaries, — on the right hand 
Rashi* on the left Tosaphotk (a collective name). Rashi, 
with admirable precision, explains every obscure word and pas- 
sage. Tosaphoth is not exactly a commentary ; it is. rather — 
as the cote gauche always is — an oppositionist. It seeks, with 
a wonderful sagacity, to discover contradictions between one 
passage and another, and with still greater sagacity it tries to 
reconcile the contradictory passages ; but if this cannot be 
done, it submits itself to the authority of the Talmud, whose 
ways must be right. Tosaphoth is, so to speak, the Talmud to 
the Talmud ; and besides the war raging on' the broad highway 
of the text, Tosaphoth gives us the sight of a skirmish on the 
by-road. All this is done in honor of the Law, in order to 
sharpen and to elucidate ; it is, to use a Talmudic expression, 
like the sharpening of iron with iron (Prov. xxvii. 17), or the 
friction of flints against each other. The more friction, the 
more sparks and the more light. 

But all this is only in the department of the Halacha. 
When the Hagada has its turn, Tosaphoth generally takes no 
notice of it. It would be easy enough to find contradictions. 
The Hagada, like Penelope, itself unravels its web sometimes. 
But just for this reason : it is only a body of sayings, eirea 
irrepdevra. Suppose the Messiah were to come, and the Tem- 
ple to be rebuilt, the Hagadas all together would not help solve 
one ritual question. And so, while the hard and stony places 
of the Halacha are bordered on both, sides, and are the nar- 
rower the more stony they are, the Hagada, as commented 
only by Rashi, is broad and wide. The Hagada is the Garden 
of Tadmor amidst the sands of the Desert ; and the reader 
may go through it without fear lest any of the other commen- 
tators should disturb him by throwing in some of their inter- 
pellations. 

* The author of an article on the Talmud in " Lippincott's Magazine" (May, 
1868, p. 524) is the only one now who calls this commentator by the obsolete 
name of Jarchi. Since Dr. Zunz, in his monograph upon Rashi, proved that he 
was erroneously called Jarchi, and that his real name was (Eabbi) Shelomo Jits- 
chaki (i. e. Solomon ben Isaac), or, as represented by the initials, according to the 
Rabbinical style of abbreviation, Bashi, the latter designation has been generally 
adopted. 
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The difference between the Halacha and the Hagada shows 
itself in the language. The Halacha uses many more Hebrew 
words than the Hagada. The Mishna especially is composed of 
Hebrew words, which differ from the Biblical Hebrew in about 
the same way as the mediaeval Latin differs from the classical 
Latin. The Hagada, being in itself more popular, uses gen- 
erally the. vulgar Aramaic idiom, and contains, besides, many 
more foreign words — Greek, Latin, Persian, etc. — than the 
Halacha. Professor Delitzsch calls the Aramaic a fantasti- 
cal, mysterious, and Titanic idiom.* But it cannot be de- 
nied that it has all the characteristics of a lower dialect, 
especially so when compared with the Hebrew. The Hebrew 
is poetical and symbolical, the words have comparatively large 
and subtile relations, while in the Aramaic they are of nar- 
row and more prosaic range. But the terminations give to 
the words a somewhat majestic sound, an air of grandilo- 
quence. It is like the rustling of the wide Oriental gar- 
ments. The Aramaic is the expression of what the Romans 
called the Asiaticum genus dicendi; and there is certainly 
something strange and mysterious in the form and sound of 
the words. The Book of Daniel, for instance, would lose 
much of its powerful charm, if it were written in Hebrew. 
In fine, the spirit of the Aramaic is quite different from the 
spirit which animates the Hebrew language. 

It has been said that mosaic work was first employed by a 
Semitic tribe, the Arabians. Arabesques — as the word itself 
shows — are also of Arabian origin. It is this style which we 
find in the Hagada ; it is throughout arabesque, it is mosaic 
in the twofold sense of the word. It combines the Hebrew 
passages of the Bible with the spirit of the Aramaic, and sur- 
rounds them with ornamental figures. But the Aramaic is a 
more encumbering and amplifying style ; it has a strong ten- 
dency to the hyperbolical manner of expression. And so we 
find in the Hagada the same magnifying and multiplying style, 
whose power depends more upon numerical aggregation than 
upon interior strength. It is especially a kind of geometrical 
progression which the Hagada uses, in order to give an idea 
of something great. To show what a great city Bethar, or 

* F. Delitzsch, Zur Geschiohte der Jiidischen Poesie, p. 135. 
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Rome, or Jerusalem was, it would say : The city had (or has) 
twenty-four wards, every ward twenty-four precincts, every 
precinct twenty-four districts, etc. The sublime poetry of the 
Bible is often combined with this arithmetical amplification. 
There is, for instance, the beautiful passage (Isa. xlix. 14, 15) : 
" And Zion said, The Lord has forsaken me, and my Lord has 
forgotten me. Can a woman forget her sucking child? . '. . . 
Yea, they may forget ; yet will I not forget thee." Between 
the first and second verse the Hagada* has intercalated a geo- 
metrical progression, to give an idea of the immensity of the 
world. And then it concludes: "And all these worlds, and 
all these stars and planets, I have created only for thy sake, 
Zion, and thou say est, The Lord has forgotten me ? " A similar 
paraphrase is used in reference to the words of the Babylonian 
king, that is, according to the Talmud, Nebuchadnezzar (Isa. 
xiv. 14) : " Comes a voice from heaven," or, as it is called, a 
daughter-voice, — an expression occurring likewise in the Syriac 
version of the New Testament,! — and says : " thou wicked 
man, son of a wicked man, grandson of Nimrod the Rebel ! " 
Then conies a long geometrical progression to show the im- 
mense distance between Heaven and Earth, and then it con- 
cludes : " And thou sayest, I will ascend to the heights of the 
clouds, I will be like the Most High ? No ! Thou shalt be 
brought down to Sheol, to the depths of the grave !" $ 

Hyperbole is a characteristic feature of many of the Hagadas. 
Everything great appears in the Hagada still greater ; its meas- 
ure is a gigantic scale. The Koran says (Sura xxviii. 76), that 
Corah, or Karun, as he is called, was so rich, that the keys to 
the repositories of his wealth would have been a load for sev- 
eral men, — ten, or forty, or seventy, or even for forty mules, as- 
the commentators say. This is taken from the Talmud, which 
says that three hundred mules were necessary to carry the keys 
of Corah's treasure-houses, and that these keys were made of 
leather. § Every quality attributed to any person or thing in 

* Tr. Berapoth, f. 32. 

t Bath-Kol (Acts xii. 22; Hebr. iii. 15). In the Semitic languages the words 
father, son, etc., are much more comprehensive than in other languages, and are 
often used, where, in other languages, an adjective would be employed. This 
genealogical kind of expression is at the same time highly poetical. 

t Tr. Chagigah, f. 13. 

5 Tr. Pesachim, f. 119. One of the commentators, Eabbi Samuel ben Meir, 
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the Bible is magnified and multiplied, — as the stature of Og, 
king of Bashan, or that of Absalom, the beauty of Esther, Sarah, 
and even of Eve, the strength of Samson, the virtues of the 
righteous men, and the wickedness of the wicked men. Every 
pious man appears as a unique exemplar of piety, and every 
wicked man seems the wickedest in the whole world. 

There are some topics especially which occur very often, and 
which with numberless variations give occasion to this superla- 
tive style of exalting and embellishing. The first of all things 
is study. Study means, of course, the study, — the study of 
the Law, or the Thora. As those Rabbis seem to have known 
the whole Bible by heart, Biblical passages without number are 
quoted to prove that the Thora is wine, water, milk, balm, life, 
happiness, wisdom,* gold, jewels. The Thora is the quintes- 
sence of all good things ; and occupation with it is a preserva- 
tive against all bad things. The study of the Law is a divine 
service ; it is even more than sacrifice and prayer. To learn 
and to teach the Holy Law is the corner-stone of all faith. 
And as Moses is called "our Teacher," as Thora itself means 
instruction, so the Talmud gives instructions how to instruct. 
One finds there didactic maxims which deserve a place in any 
book for the education of the young. 

It is therefore quite natural that the heroes of the Bible 
should be represented as great Rabbis. But not only the men 
of the Bible, God himself is sometimes regarded as a Rabbi. 
God, in the Hagada, is, so to speak, the sublimated idea of the 
people of Israel itself. He is the apperception, the self-con- 
sciousness, of Israel. " Since the destruction of the Temple," 
says the Hagada, "the Holy, blessed be his name, has only 
the four square yards of Halacha," f — that is to say, the only 
consolation of Israel in exile is occupation with the Holy Law. 

called Rashbam, by the initials of his name, says, that, wherever the number three 
hundred occurs in the Talmud, it is not to be taken literally, but as denoting a 
great quantity generally (like the Latin Sexcenti). 

* Cf. Sirach, xxiv. 23. Also the wisdom of Solomon is said to have chiefly 
consisted in the knowledge of the Law. 

t Dr. Steinschneider (Jewish Lit., p. 18) makes the sense of this passage to be: 
" God resides at those places where men are engaged in study." He also shows that 
Eisenmenger, in his desire to make the Talmud ridiculous, gives an entirely false 
translation of this passage, showing therein his ignorance of the genius of the lan- 
guage. 
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God has given the Law to the Israelites, but, like a constitu- 
tional king (if we may use this expression), he submits himself 
to the Law. God had already created the souls of the demons, 
and was going to give them, on a Friday evening, their bodies ; 
but it was too late, it was already the Sabbath.* Another 
time the angels. ask God about the beginning of the feast-days. 
" Let us go down," says the Lord, " and ask the Synhedrin " : 
for it was this assembly which had to determine the neomenia 
and holidays. All this means, that the Holy Law is supreme. 
Even the laws of Nature are submitted to it, as is shown by 
the river Sabbation, which all the week through kept rushing 
on with a horrible noise, but which flowed quietly and silently 
on the Sabbath-day. 

Since, according to the Bible, the majesty of God dwells in 
the midst of Israel, it is from the same identifying idea that in 
the Hagada God is represented as lamenting the destruction of 
his house, the Temple, like a father who mournfully chastises 
his son, and drives him out of his house with a grieved heart. 
The Midrash to the Lamentations especially is full of descrip- 
tions of this kind. 

But notwithstanding this paternal relation of God to Israel, 
the Talmud bears always in mind, that, as the Bible says, 
God is the Father of all men, and merciful to all his crea- 
tures.! It is a remark of Dr. Geiger,^ that the current Tal 
mudical designation of God as " The Merciful " (Rachmana) 
was adopted by Mohammed, but that this name is used only in 
the Koran, and not in the current sayings of the people. " God 
has no joy," says the Talmud, " in the perdition of the wicked. 
When the Egyptians were perishing in the Red Sea (Exod. 

* Midrash to Genesis, i. 24. 

t Once on a time B. Jehudah ha-Nasi happened to be at a place where a calf was 
going to be slaughtered. The calf ran to B. Jehudah, put his head under the Eab- 
bi's robe, and groaned, as if to say, " Save me from death ! " The Eabbi said : 
" What can I do for thee ? Go, this is thy destiny ! " It was then said in heav- 
en : " As he has no pity, he will have to suffer." The Eabbi had to suffer pains for 
years. Once his daughter was going to kill a weasel. Said he to her : " Don't 
kill it, for it says, His mercy is over all his creatures" (Ps. cxlv. 9). From that 
moment he was relieved from his sufferings. (Tr. B. Metsia, f. 85 ; Midrash to 
Genesis, viii. 1.) It is remarkable that the Talmud expresses " pains " by " cas- 
tigations." 

+ Das Judenthum und seine Geschichte, Vol. II. p. 43. 
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xiv. 24), the angels around the throne of God were going to 
sing at dawn of the morning their usual hymn to the praise 
of the Almighty. But God said : The works of my hand (the 
Egyptians) are perishing in the flood, and you come to sing? 
No ! " In the same way the verse, " Let the sinners be con- 
sumed out of the earth" (Ps. civ. 35), is explained by, "Let 
the sins be consumed. God is slow to punish. When he is 
going to reward, he does it by himself; but when he is going 
to punish, he first consults with the heavenly Synhedrionj the 
higher angels." It is said, "Let us go down and see" (Gen. 
xi. 7; xviii. 21). Does God need to descend from heaven? 
" Certainly not," the Hagada says ; " but this expression is 
used to teach us not to judge too hastily, and before having 
examined thoroughly into the matter." 

There are many other things which fancy is exercised in 
embellishing : as, for instance, the Sabbath, Paradise, Jerusa- 
lem, and the Holy Land, as it was, and as it is going to be in 
the time of the Messiah, but more than all, the pious men and 
women of the Bible. 

But with all the eulogies bestowed upon pious Sarah, chaste 
Joseph, penitent David, humble Jacob, etc., the Hagada is 
sharp and severe, sometimes even sarcastic, upon any fault 
committed. Laban, for instance, is not at all a favorite with 
the Hagada. His epithet "Aramaean" (Arami) is, in the usual 
way of playing upon words, taken in the sense of deceiver. It 
is said (Gen. xxiv. 60), "And they blessed Rebecca, and said, 
Thou, our sister, thou shalt become thousands of myriads " ; 
and again (Gen. xxxi. 55), it is said, that Laban blessed his 
daughters. Says the Midrash : "0 those misers ! all their 
dowry consisted in words." 

One may say that the Hagada is like the ladder in Jacob's 
dream :■ it reaches to heaven, and the angels are going up and 
down, but it stands upon the earth. Sometimes the Hagada 
in its fantastic flights reminds us of Don Quixote (who has 
certainly something Oriental in his character), but at the same 
time it has all the practical gravity of Sancho Panza ; and 
just as this immortal book amuses us with its saws and prov- 
erbs, so the sarcastic vein of the Hagada is often expressed in 
a proverb. There is perhaps no literature so abounding in 
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proverbs as the Talmud. Besides the collections made by 
Buxtorf, Drusius, Fiirst, and Dukes, one could fill a volume 
with the proverbs which they have omitted. 

Sometimes the Hagada quotes a Biblical maxim. As already 
mentioned, the legation sent to Esau is strongly censured in 
the Midrash. It is said (Prov. xxvi. 17) : " He that passes 
by and meddles with strife that does not concern him takes 
a dog by the ears." This passage is applied to Jacob : he 
was to let Esau alone, and not to humble himself before him. 
Sometimes common proverbs are corroborated by passages of 
the Bible. In reference to the maxim, " Do not throw a 
stone into the well thou hast drunk from," the passage Deut. 
xxiii. 7 is quoted.* But for the most part the vulgar prov- 
erb is employed in order to make some sharp remark. To 
Jacob's bowing down before Joseph is applied the proverb, 
" Bow down to the fox when he is in luck." f God had to re- 
mind Jacob to fulfil the vow he had made (Gen. xxviii. 22 ; 
xxxv. 1). Says the Midrash: "This is what people say: 'In 
the hour of distress the vow is made, in the hour of prosperity 
it is forgotten.' " (^Passato il pericolo, gabbato il Santo, as the 
Italians say.) Hagar was born in Egypt (according to the 
Talmud, she was a daughter of Pharaoh), and she took from 
Egypt a wife for her son (Gen. xxi. 21). "Of course," says 
the Midrash; "as the proverb says: 'Throw a stick into the 
air, it will always come back to its first place.' She was an 
Egyptian, and so she wanted an Egyptian wife for her son." 
In saying that Jethro rejoiced for all the good done to Israel 
(Exod. xviii. 9), the Bible expresses " rejoiced " by a word which 
occurs very seldom, and whose root signifies sharpness, smart- 
ness. The Midrash therefore says, that Jethro, with all his joy, 
was somewhat grieved, and it quotes the proverb, " Do not 
condemn a heathen before a proselyte, even in the tenth gen- 
eration," with the gloss, " He will always have sympathy for 
his original ancestors." The Bible says (Gen. vi. 9) : " Noah 
was a just man and perfect in his generations." Says one 
Rabbi: "He was just and perfect even in his time; if he had 



* B. Kama, f. 92. 

t A similar proverb occurs in Burckhardt's Arabian Proverbs (No. 87) : " When 
the monkey reigns, dance before him." 
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lived in the time of pious men, he would have been still better." 
" No," says another, " he was a pious man only in his time, 
only in comparison with his wicked contemporaries ; in the city 
of the blind they call the one-eyed a seeing man."* Abi- 
gail, in speaking to David, says: " When the Lord shall have 
dealt well with my lord, then remember thine handmaid " (1 
Sam. xxv. 31). She was thinking of the future. By way of 
illustration, the Talmud quotes the proverbs, " A woman spins 
while she is talking," and, " The goose (or the duck) walks 
humbly along, but its eyes look far around." 

In reference to women the Talmud has many sharp and sar- 
castic sayings, but in general they are not sharper than Virgil's 
Varium et mutabile semper faimina, or Shakespeare's " Frailty, 
thy name is woman," or the French, Souvent femme varie, 
Men fou qui s'y fie, or innumerable sayings of other nations. 
Women are considered volatile and light-minded ; accordingly, 
instruction in the Law is highly recommended in regard to 
men only, not .with reference to women : women are not seri- 
ous enough to enter the holy temple of religious instruction. 
It was from a similar motive that among the Hindoos the 
women were not allowed to learn the sacred songs of the 
Vedas, and that the metaphysical doctrines were not to be 
communicated to them.f But, on the other hand, the Talmud 
has the highest veneration for the virtues and the domestic 
influence of women. It could not be otherwise, as in the 
Bible also the women are highly respected. While Syncellus 
and other authors % regard all female decorations as an inven- 
tion of the Devil, the Talmud, on the contrary, is so convinced 
that ornament and embellishment belong to woman's nature, 
that it says God himself, before introducing Eve to Adam, first 
adorned her like a bride. § This is deduced from the expres- 
sion (Gen. ii. 22), "And God built," instead of " God made." 
(In another place the same expression is taken to imply that 
woman has more sense and understanding than man.) The 

* The French proverb is : Dans h royaume des aveugles le horgne est roi. A sim- 
ilar proverb in Greek is quoted in the Adagia of Erasmus : Monoculus rex inter 
cvecos. 

t Max Miiller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 27. 

% Syncellus, Chronographia, p. 9; Book of Henoch, VI. 1. 

S Tr. Niddah, f. 45. 
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Talmud indeed says,* even in reference to Halacha, that the 
ornaments of women are to be considered as their arms (where- 
with to conquer). Mention is also made of particular women 
who were held in high veneration, as, for instance, Beruriah, 
the wife of R. Meir, — upon whose character a German theo- 
logian, G. G. Zeltner, early in the last century, wrote an es- 
say, f Out of many illustrative passages which might be ad- 
duced, we shall quote only one. " It is said, God blessed 
them (Adam and Eve) and called their name Adam (Gen. v. 
2) ; for a man alone, without a wife, is not a man." % Man 
and wife together represent the idea of man. Many other say- 
ings, showing the high respect entertained for good women, 
as well as some sharp remarks upon the faults of women, may 
be found in Buxtorf 's Florilegium, under " Mulier." 

The Talmud distinguishes between ethical maxims and prov- 
erbs of daily life, calling the latter " common sayings " ; but it 
is in these popular sayings especially that the sagacity, the 
common sense, the plain and practical mind of the Rabbis find 
their expression. These proverbs are given in Aramaic, which, 
as a plain, popular dialect, is very suitable to this kind of pop- 
ular wisdom. It cannot be denied that the spirit of the Tal- 
mud, on the whole, is realistic ; the Rabbis are matter-of-fact 
men. There is no lofty speculation, no Nephelococcygia, as 
in the " Birds" of Aristophanes. Everything — for the most 
part, at least — has a clear, distinct, and concrete shape : even 
the angels, the demons, and God himself. 

And here we would beg leave to make a few remarks con- 
cerning some views expressed in the London " Quarterly," 
which, in our opinion, are incorrect, and which would lead to 
a false conclusion in reference to the Talmud. We contest 
the manner in which the reviewer brings an artificial word in- 
to connection with a real word of the same sound, — the word 
Pardes. 

Throughout the Jewish literature, there are innumerable ex- 
amples of voces memoriales. In order to facilitate the remem- 

* Tr. Abodah Zarah, f. 25. 

t Be Beruria, Judseorum Doctissima Foemina. He also wrote another book, 
De Fceminis ex Hebraja Gente Eruditis. 
t Yebamoth, f. 63. 
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brance of different things belonging to one category, an arti- 
ficial word was formed out of the initial letters of the words 
representing them, — in constitution analogous to that of our 
English word Cabal, for instance, formerly employed for recol- 
lecting the names of the five ministers of Charles II., or of the 
fictitious word Apjunseno, designed to memorize the months 
which have only thirty days (April, June, September, Novem- 
ber). In the Jewish books the fictitious word Shaznamkechal 
(or rather, Sznmkchl, — the vowels to be substituted ad libi- 
tum) is a mnemonic sign, made up in the same way, with a 
view to remembering the order of sun, moon, and five planets. 
We might also, from the initials of their English names — with- 
out reference to the order — form the word Simsumm; or 
leaving out sun and moon, and calling Mercury by his Chal- 
daean name, Cochab, or by his Arabic name, Chaieb, we should 
have the word Music, which would, besides, recall the Pythago- 
rean music of the spheres, and would thus be a good mnemon- 
ic word. As in the case of our English Cabal and Music, the 
Hebrew artificial words happen sometimes to be real words.* 
This is the case with the word Pardes (P B D S), which is 
formed from the initials of the words expressive of the four 
ways in which to explain the Bible, — namely, the philological 
(PeshaC), the allegorical (Remaz), the ethico-homiletical (De- 
rusli), and the mystical (Sod*).-\ But the fictitious word is of 

* A familiar example of a word of similar formation and character in the Greek, 
symbolized by the figure of a fish in mediawal epitaphs, is the word 'lx<Wt, com- 
posed of the initial letters of the words 'Ijjo-oOs Xptoror Bcov Ytoj Sojrijp. In an 
opposite way, the letters of a single word are taken to represent the initials of sev- 
eral words, — as the word Adam, for instance. According to a Talmudical legend, 
God, in forming man, took the dust from the four regions of the world, which St. 
Augustine (Tract. IX. injohann. Ev. c. ii.) finds represented in the name of Adam, 
as ' AvaToXr), Averts, "Apicros, Me<rn/x(3pi'a. The Hebrew analysis of this word is — 
with many other anagrams of the same kind — given by Buxtorf (De Abbreviationi- 
bus, p. 62) as an example of the Notaricon, as it is called, with reference to the abbre- 
viations of the Roman Notarii. The Notaricon is used chiefly in tho Cabalistic 
books. Christians who studied Cabala tried in this way to find Christian doctrines 
in the Hebrew Bible. Pico della Mirandola, for instance, says that the first three 
letters of the first word of the Bible contain Son (Ben), Spirit ( Ruach), and Father 
{Ab). The example given in " Lippincott's Magazine" (May, 1868, p. 526), with 
reference to the same subject and the same word, is rather forced; nor is it correct 
to say that " among the several modes employed in. the Talmud for the 'searching 
of the Scriptures,' that called Notricon [Notaricon] holds the chief place." 

t Steinschneider's Jewish Lit., p. 142. 
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later date than the real word ; it does not occur in the Tal- 
mud, and has nothing to do with it. The author of the 
article in the " Quarterly " is decidedly wrong in saying that 
this word " gradually indicated the secret science only." 

The word Pardes hi the Talmud is everywhere a real word, 
with the same meaning and the same origin* as the old classic 
Uapa'Seto-o?. The New Testament uses the latter word in the 
same sense as that in which we use the word Paradise. With 
the same signification the word Pardes occurs in the Syriac ver- 
sion of the New Testament (Luke, xxiii. 43), in Ephrem Syrus, 
and other Syriac authors. But the Talmudic Pardes means 
what the Biblical Pardes means, a beautiful garden. In the 
story of the four Rabbis who entered the Pardes, the word is 
used allegorically to designate the theosophic science, with allu- 
sion to the tree of knowledge in the original Paradise ; and so, 
too, the other expressions which occur in this narrative (as, " he 
cut the plants ") are likewise used allegorically. It is in this 
way that the word Pardes is explained by Hottinger, A. Pranck, f 
S. Cassel, % and Griitz,§ all of whom treat at large of this story. 
Maimonides|| explains it as signifying the secret and secluded 
transcendental science ; the other old commentators make it to 
signify Heaven. It is clear, however, that the Talmudical Par- 
des has no connection with the artificial word.^l 



* The author of the above-quoted article in " Lippincott's Magazine " is the only 
one who says that Pardes is not of Persian origin. Such scholars as Eeland (Diss. 
Misc., II. 210), Gesenius (Thesaurus, p. 1124), Renan (Hist, des Langues Se'mit., 
p. 153, 2d ed.), and others, quoted by A. von Humboldt (Kosmos, II. 133), are of 
opinion that it is of Persian origin. But to call Pardes a " Persian word," as the 
" Quarterly Review " does, might lead to the erroneous conclusion that it was still 
extant in the Persian language, which is not the case. Professor Spiegel (Avesta, 
I. 293) traces the origin of IlapdoWos and Pardes to the Zend, where Pairi- 
daeza signifies an inclosed field; Professor Haug derives them from the same word 
(Ewald, Bibl. Jahrbucher, V. 162). Also the Semitic Gan, the Latin Hortus, the 
Dutch Tuin (from the same root as Town, and the German Zaun, fence), and other 
words meaning Garden, signify, originally, like the word Garden itself, nothing 
more than an inclosed place. 

t Kabbala, p. 42. 

| Ersch und Grubers Encyklopadie, Art. " Juden," p. 42. 

§ Geschichte der Juden, IV. 117. 

|| At the beginning of his Mishneh Thorah, Chapters V. and VII. 

1 The name Epikuros occurs in the Talmud only as an appellative noun, to des- 
ignate a sceptic or free-thinker ; otherwise one might think of the Hortus Epicuri. 

vol. cvin. — no. 223. 28 
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A mysterious awe envelops this story of the four Rabbis. 
But its obscurity seems to be in accordance with the doctrine 
it conveys, — not to enter into the arcana of the supernatural, 
or, as the Talmud, in reference to a passage in Sirach (iii. 20), 
says, " not to inquire what is above and what is below, what 
was before the world and what will be after it." It is at the 
same time a warning against philosophical inquiries, or " the 
wisdom of the Greeks." It is the history particularly of Elisha 
ben Abujah, which seems to be given as an example of the fatal 
consequences of a devotion to Greek literature. This Elisha 
was afterwards called Acher,* that is, Another, or, rather, Ali- 
enus, because he had alienated himself from the Law: the 
word Acher conveying, besides, the idea of something wrong 
and devious. He had read Greek books, and when he entered 
the Pardes " he destroyed the plants," — that is to say, he de- 
nied the fundamental principles of the Jewish faith. He even 
went so far as to act the part of a denunciator, and to deliver 
his Jewish brethren to the Roman sword.f Yet, when, after 
his death, his children, being in want, asked charity of the 
Rabbis, saying, " Remember not the acts of our father, but re- 
member his learning," they were supported by them. The 
manifold stories in the-Talmud about Acher represent him as 
a highly talented and greatly beloved son, $ who was alienated 
from his father's house by the seductions of a foreign woman. 
This foreign woman was the Greek literature and philosophy, 
— " the wisdom of the Greeks." 

And here again we must dissent from what is said in the 
"Quarterly Review" in reference to profane science, — that, 
through " contact with Greece and Rome, their history, geog- 
raphy, and language came to be added as a matter of in- 
struction to those of Persia and Babylon," — that " the Greek 
language and culture" held a "high position in both the school 
and the house," — and that a vast deal of the Talmudic meta- 

* C. Gutzkow, in his Uriel Acosta, makes a happy application of this word to 
the hero of his drama. M. Letteris, of Vienna, has composed a poem in which 
Acher appears as another Faust. 

t It is rather a strange idea to identify Acher with St. Paul, as is done in " Lip- 
pincott's Magazine." 

X This is especially the case in the Talmud of Jerusalem (Tr. Chagigah, Chap. 
IL). 
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physics and philosophy is to be found in Plato, Aristotle, etc. 
It is true that numerous Latin and Greek words occur in the 
Talmud, especially in the homiletic Hagadas, called " Mi- 
drash." S. Cassel has shown* the occurrence in the Talmud 
of Greek and Latin words relating to common life, as, rpdire£a, 
koitcov, ege&pa, subsellium, phiala, collyris, etc., and that only 
the words pertaining to agriculture are wholly of Hebrew 
origin. But although many other Greek and Latin words 
may be found in Buxtorf, or any other Talmudical dictionary, 
we nevertheless maintain that all this is no proof of any ac- 
quaintance on the part of the Jews with Greek literature. 

For an illustration let us take the Germans in this country. 
The cultivated Germans, those who are acquainted with the 
literature of their native land, would never intermix English 
and German. They have too much respect for any language, 
and especially for their own, as almost forming a part of them- 
selves, to alloy it with foreign elements. But the uneducated 
class, who learn languages more by hearing than by reading, 
and who look upon words as only a kind of small coin, serv- 
ing just for their needs, employ, in conversation, a horrible 
jargon of German and English words, disfiguring the latter 
by giving them German terminations. Their language is a 
fusion, or, rather, a confusion, a medley, of German and Eng- 
lish. Now the men of the Talmud knew the Greek only through 
the medium of the ear. The Greek words occurring in the 
Talmud have undergone changes, as all words do, in passing 
from one people to another; but besides that, most of them 
are more or less disfigured, having been treated in much the 
same way as the English is treated by uncultivated Germans. 
To take one instance out of many. The Latin of the Church 
uses Roman military terms in a spiritual sense, as the words 
Sacramentam, Stalio, and even Miles, which is sometimes 
made to signify Miles Christi. In the same way the Greek 
Karriyopos, avvrffopos, 7rapdic\r}To<;, etc., are used in the Tal- 
mud in a narrow and spiritual sense, with reference to 
good or bad actions. Now the Aramaic form of the Greek 
icaTTJyopos is Katigor (for it seems that the Greeks themselves, 

* Ersch und Grnbers Encyklopadie, Art. " Juden," p. 28. 
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at that time, pronounced v, as they do to-day, like e). But 
besides this, there occurs in the Talmud the verb Katreg (to 
accuse), and Mekatreg (the accuser), formed from the noun 
Katigor, according to the spirit of the language. Other words 
are hybrids, half Greek and half Hebrew. This would not 
occur, if the Rabbis had been acquainted with Greek litera- 
ture. Besides, it is not the quantity, but the quality of words, 
which is to be tested. Now most of these words are such as 
are used to designate external objects. They are words for the 
house, the street, and the market. But the words which be- 
long more to the literature, to the inner life, the abstract nouns, 
are — although the Greek language is much more copious in 
such nouns than the Semitic languages, — for the most part 
Hebrew or Aramaic words. 

It is true, we are told that R. Akiba praised his pupil 
Aquila for his translation of the Bible into Greek, and ap- 
plied to him the verse about Shem and Japhet.* But this 
isolated fact does not prove an acquaintance with Greek lit- 
erature. In some cities the Jews spoke Greek, as it was the 
vernacular tongue, and so a translation was needed. But in 
this translation of Aquila we find Greek words, but no Greek 
thoughts ; it is the body, but not the spirit of the Greek lan- 
guage. The Greek is really treated as vernacula; it has to 
follow its master, the Hebrew. The word Ke<f>a\aiov, for in- 
stance, by which Aquila renders the first word of the Hebrew 
Bible, is not exactly the Greek for Beginning; it is the 
literal translation of the Hebrew word which corresponds to 
Head (/ce^a\7)). 

The Thallith and the Pallium were, indeed, of too heteroge- 
neous a nature to be combined. There was even an aversion 
to Greek literature. The expression " Greek wisdom " oc- 

* Gratz (Geschichte, IV. pp. 127, 60, seqq.), Geiger (Judenthum, und seine Ge- 
schichte, II. 21, seqq.), Jost (Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Secten, II. 59, 
seqq.), J. Salvador (Histoire de la Dominion Romaine en Judee, I. 25), Deren- 
bonrg (Hist, de la Palestine, pp. 395, seqq.), and many others, have filled whole 
pages with delineations of the character of R. Akiba, who was certainly a great 
man. But the book Othioth is falsely ascribed to him in " Lippincott's Magazine." 
Like many other Cabalistic books of a recent date, bearing the name of an old 
author, this book is called "Othioth of R. Akiba," but is of later origin. (See 
Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr., p. 168 ; Steinschneider, Jewish Lit., p. 107.) 
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curs in some places in the Talmud, but the exact meaning is 
not clear. Luzzato* is of opinion that it signifies the Greek 
grammar and literature, and that the Rabbis, not being able 
to exclude the use of Greek words, wished at least to prevent 
the Greek spirit from entering the realm of Jewish faith. The 
passages quoted by Kenan, f and especially the often-quoted 
passage at the end of the Antiquities of Josephus, X prove suf- 
ficiently that the Greek sciences were neglected, and were even 
regarded with hostility. 

The spirit of the Greek literature was opposed to Judaism, 
and was a lure to apostasy. " Javan " (i. e. Greece), says the 
Talmud, in more than one place, § " said to Israel : ' Write 
on the horn of the ox, that you have no portion in the God 
of Israel ! ' " The allusion here seems to be to the drinking- 
horns used at the Bacchanalian revels of the Greeks, which 
the Romans, rather contemptuously, called pergrcecari ; and it 
was probably at such licentious orgies that some were induced 
to adopt Greek ideas, and to renounce the Jewish faith. It 
was some such consideration, perhaps, that led to the general 
prohibition to drink wine with Gentiles. 

The prevailing spirit of the Talmud is in direct opposition 
to the sensual, realistic, and, if we may say so, the naked nat- 
uralism || of the Greeks. " Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image, or any likeness" (Bxod. xx. 4). This 
commandment is the corner-stone of the Talmud, as the oppo- 
site idea is the corner-stone of Greek art and literature. In- 
stead of the gay, joyous, and worldly spirit of heathen litera- 
ture, there is an elegiac tone resounding through the Tal- 
mud. How could it be otherwise, in view of the manifold op- 
pressions and endurances ? Some of the greatest Rabbis had 
died martyrs to their faith, slaughtered by the Romans. " If 
I forget thee, Jerusalem, let my right hand forget ! " 

* II Giudaismo Illustrate, per S. D. Luzzato, Professore in Padova, p. 224. 

t Vie de Jesus, Chap. III. ; Hist, des Langues Sennit, 2d ed., p. 288. 

% Jos., Antiq., XX. xi. 2. 

§ Midrash to Genesis, chapters ii., xvi., xliv. ; to Leviticus, chap. xiii. 

|| Herodotus says (I. 10) : " Ylapa yap roicri AuSowrt, c^fSov 8c xal irapa Toitri 
SkXoicn fiapftdpoiiri, Kai avipa o(p8rjvai yvjivbv is alaxiv)V p.eyakr)v (f>€pei." 
In opposition to this, Larcher quotes a passage from Ennius : " Flagitii principium 
est nudare inter cives corpora." The same may be said of the Jews. 
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(Psalm cxxxvii. 5.) This is the melancholy strain, which, 
like the dying sound of the harp, is re-echoed in the Talmud. 
The hurning Temple, which some of the older Kabbis had seen 
in its glory, was always before their eyes. " Since the day the 
Temple was destroyed," — this sentence is of frequent occur- 
rence, conveying the idea, that since that day all things in life 
and Nature had undergone a change for the worse. The last 
Mishna of the treatise Sotah contains mournful complaints, 
how, since the destruction of the Temple, and the death of 
the great men, all the virtues are departing, and how every 
day's curse is greater than that of the preceding day ; and it 
concludes : " On wl)om have we to lean ? On our Father in 
heaven." It is remarkable that perhaps the only specimens of 
a truly poetic diction in the Talmud are of an elegiac charac- 
ter, — as, for instance, some funeral poems,* and a beautiful 
paraphrase! of the melancholy verses at the end of Eccle- 
siastes. 

" To commemorate the destruction of the Temple " was the 
object of many observances. In painting a house one place 
was to be left black. No ear was to hear music. The hea- 
then theatres and circuses are mentioned together particularly, 
in perhaps a hundred passages, as an abomination, as places to 
be shunned. Designed for the display of heathen art, frivolity, 
and brutality, and frequently the scene of mockery and ridicule 
of the Jewish rites, the theatre and circus were considered to 
be designated under the epithet, " The seat of the scornful," of 
which it is said, " Blessed is the man who does not sit there, 
but who meditates on the law of the Lord" (Ps. i. 1, 2). In 
like manner, the passages, " Blessed shalt thou be when thou 
comest in," and " Cursed shalt thou be when thou comest in " 
(Deut. xxviii. 6, 19), are rendered in the Chaldee paraphrase : 
" Blessed shall you be when you come into the school-houses " 
(places for studying the Holy Law), and, " Cursed will you be 

* Some of these are quoted in Buxtorf's Lexicon, col. 1524. 

t " Youth is a crown of roses, old age is a crown of thorns. Two are better than 
three " (i. e. the two legs of the young man are better than the three' legs of the old 
man, — in the same sense as in the Enigma of the Sphinx). "Alas for the one 
[youth] which is gone and never returns ! " These and other sentences are given 
jn Tr. Shabbath, f. 152. 
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in going to your circuses and theatres, instead of studying the 
words of the Thora." And this reminds us of a passage often 
quoted. R. Ismael, being asked by his nephew if he could be 
allowed to study the " Greek wisdom," answered ; " It is said 
(Joshua i. 8), Thou shalt meditate in the Book of the Law 
day and night. Well, you may study the Greek wisdom at a 
time when there is neither day nor night." * The Greek wis- 
dom was in this way delayed ad Kalendas Grcecas. 

We must therefore protest against the opinion expressed in 
the "Quarterly Review," that profane science was highly es- 
teemed by the Rabbis of the Talmud. A very instructive arti- 
cle f in the American German Monthly, " Sinai " (April, 1862), 
shows, indeed, that some knowledge of mathematics, astrono- 
my, botany, zoology, anatomy, and medicine was necessary in 
order to regulate the Talmudic decisions, and that some pas- 
sages exhibit even a high veneration for the wise men of other 
nations ; but the general spirit of the Talmud is adverse to 
profane science. The different branches of science were neces- 
sary to the Law, but they were considered only as means, not 
as ends; they were merely by-roads. There is only one God, 
one country, one nation, one science above all others. As the 
Talmud calls the Holy Land " the land" and all other countries 
"the foreign land," so all profane books are called foreign 
books. The study of the Law is the study, the science, and 
there is nothing beside it. The study of the Law is praised 
and recommended in numberless passages, but there could 
hardly be found one passage in which any profane science is 
recommended. Only astronomy seems to be an exception. 
" He who knows how to calculate the course of the stars," 
says the Talmud, " and does not do so, of him it is said : They 
regard not the work of the Lord, neither consider the work of 
his hands." (Isa. v. 12.) Astronomy was highly necessary for 
fixing the festivals, and perhaps was considered the best pre- 
servative not only against Paganism, but also against astrology, 
to which false science some at least of the Rabbis were strongly 

* Tr. Menachoth, f. 99. This and many similar passages are quoted by Wagen- 
ecil (Sotah, p. 968), and by Dr. Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, "Vol. III. 
pp. 253, seqq. 

t Judenthum und Wissenschaft, by Dr. Adler. 
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opposed. This seems to be implied in the saying of a Rabbi 
(in the same place) : " He who learns anything from a Magian 
forfeits his life ; and he who knows how to calculate the course 
of the stars, but does not practise it, his name is not to be 
mentioned." * 

There were, of course, a few Rabbis who were acquainted 
with profane knowledge. There was, for instance, Samuel, 
who was both a great astronomer and a renowned physician. 
But the predominant spirit of the Talmud is adverse to the art 
of healing ; prayer is regarded as the best medicine, and God 
as the best physician, f The belief in magic cures, in the por- 
tentous indications of eclipses, in the hosts of demons, % which 
form a kind of Talmudical mythology, in evil spirits, which, 
according to the Talmud, exist everywhere (Samuel attributes 
even the madness of a dog to its being possessed by an evil 
spirit), § — these and the like things certainly partake more of 
a superstitious than of a scientific character. There is more 
mythology than natural history in the assertion that the hot 
springs of Tiberias owe their heat to Hell {Gehinnom), from 
the doors of which they issue. And so of the phenomena of 
Nature generally, — the reference of most of them in a similar 
way to supernatural causes shows that Science and the Talmud 
have little to do with each other. 

The Talmud is too narrow and too exclusive, it is too much 
taken up with the Holy Law, to have time or space for meta- 
physical speculations. It reminds one of Platonic ideas, when 
it says that the passions — or the personified " evil desires," as 



# Tr. Shabbath, f. 73. The passage above quoted is the opinion of Abba Areka, 
who, together with his antagonist, Samuel, lived in Persia. These Rabbis dis- 
pute as to the meaning of the word Amgusha, or Magian. Duncker (Gesch. des 
Alterth., II. 377) remarks, that the word Magian "does not occur in the Zend- 
Avesta, but only in the inscriptions of Darius, where the form Maghush is used to 
designate a Magian." It is remarkable that in the Talmud also a Magian is called 
Amgusha and Magush. 

t Suidas (s. v. 'E£«/as) says, thaj a book containing remedies, made by King 
Solomon, was destroyed by King Hezekiah, in order to induce people to pray to God, 
instead of using medicines. This is entirely from the Talmud (Pesaehim, f. 56). 

J Rapoport remarks, that the magic cures, as well as the manifold stories about 
demons, bejong only to the Babylonian Talmud, and are not found in that of 
Jerusalem. 

§ Tr. Joma, f. 85. 
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they are called, in imitation of Parseeism — are necessary to 
the existence of mankind.* There is certainly a striking resem- 
blance between Socrates and the Talmud, in the parallels they 
respectively draw between the Godhead and the soul. But 
if we compare the one (Xen., Mem., I. iv. 8, seqq.) with the 
other (Tr. Beracoth, f. 10, and Midrash to Deut. vi. 4), we 
shall see a great difference. When the Talmud (Erubin, f. 18), 
in explanation of certain Biblical passages, says that Adam 
and Eve were originally only one body with two faces, it 
differs somewhat from Aristophanes (in Plato's Symposion), 
where he explains the Eros by saying that originally man 
and wife were only one person. When the Talmud, with ref- 
erence to a passage of Job, says that a child in the womb of 
its mother is taught the whole Thora by an angel, and that 
the same angel afterwards slaps it on the mouth and makes it 
forget all, so that it has to learn again, this is not exactly what 
Plato says, that all our learning is only a remembering. 

But there is one department in regard to which the Talmud 
is neither narrow nor exclusive, but rather, on the contrary, 
liberal, and even more liberal than other books, — that is, Lan- 
guages. In most languages foreign nations are designated in 
a somewhat contemptuous way, as stammering, as mutes, as 
uncultivated. This contempt finds its expression in many pop- 
ular tales about the origin of the different languages. There is 
nothing of the kind in the Talmud. The Hebrew is, of course, 
considered the holy and primitive language. The Talmud f 
compares the Greek "Av8pa>Tro<; and Tvvt] with the Hebrew Ish 
and Isha, in order to prove that the Hebrew was the primor- 
dial language. It reminds one of Plato's Cratylus, in lay- 
ing great stress upon the fact that Adam gave names to the 
animals, that he called the Lord Adonai, on account of his be- 
ing the Lord, and himself Adam, on account of his being taken 
from the earth {Adamah~).% But although the " one language 

* In one place (Midrash to Eccles. iii. 11) it says, the words "and behold, it 
was very good" (Gen. i. 31) mean the Jelser harang (evil desire, passion). In an- 
other place the words " very good " are applied to Death. But according to the 
Talmud, the evil desire, or the demon of evil, is identical with Satan and the 
Angel of Death, — which is the same as saying that the passions shorten the life 
of man. 

t Midrash to Genesis, ii. 23. 

X Midrash to Eccles. vii. 19. What is besides said there, that the angels were 
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and one speech" (Gen. xi. 1) is said to be the Hebrew,— 
which opinion occurs also in the Patristic literature and in 
Dante,* — and although the other languages are represented 
in the Bible as the consequence of a rebellious act, and degen- 
erate, — the Talmud has a high esteem for all of them; for 
they, too, are a divine institution. God himself descended 
at the confusion of tongues, with seventy angels ; and while 
the Hebrew is the favorite language, the seventy nations 
and their seventy languages are under the tutorship of those 
seventy angels. The Ten Commandments were, of course, 
proclaimed in Hebrew ; but the Talmud remarks that the first 
word, Anokhi ( I ), is an Egyptian word,f that every word was 
at the same time heard in seventy different languages, and that 
the inscription mentioned in Deuteronomy (xxvii. 8) was like- 
wise written in seventy languages. % And so not only the Ha- 
gada, but also the Halacha, quotes Greek, Arabic, and other 
words, especially from the maritime coasts (where a kind of 
lingua franca seems to have existed), in order to explain a 
Hebrew word of the Bible. § 

But all this has reference only to words, not to foreign litera- 
ture. The Talmud is averse to all " exotic books," especially 
to the Greek philosophy. || We find a similar aversion among 
the Romans. We read that Cato persuaded the Senate to 
send back the philosopher Carneades, for fear that his philos- 
ophy would corrupt the Roman youth. The same Cato ex- 

not ablo to give names to the animals, was, with some variation, adopted by Mo- 
hammed (Koran, II. 31 ). Philo says that Adam gave names to the animals, but 
not to himself, for he did not know himself. 

* De Vulgari Eloquio, I. 6 ; and Paradiso, XXVI. 124. 

t Jalkut to Exod. xx. 2 says that the Egyptian word for I is AnvJch, as in fact is 
the ease. In another place (Tr. Menachoth, f. 34) it is said, in explanation of a 
Biblical word, that in the Katpi language Tot signifies Two. In the Egyptian lan- 
guage the Hand is expressed by Tot ; it might easily be that the same word was 
used to express the number Two, in the same way as we find Two expressed by 
Wing. The Katpi language seems to mean the Coptic. 

J Tr. Sotah, f. 32 ; Shabbath, f. 88. 

§ It is certainly true, as is said in the London edition (1828) of Walton's Pro- 
legomena (II. 569), that the Rabbis, in order to explain the word of the Lord, quote 
an expression of an Arabian servant ; only, instead of the single example quoted 
(with a misprint) from Buxtorf, one could quote a hundred similar passages. 

|| The word Philosopher is used by the Talmud (Shabbath, f. 116) to designate 
an unprincipled man. 
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presses himself in the strongest terms against the Greeks 
and their literature.* It is true that the Greek language 
and literature were introduced into Rome, but there was 
always a party strongly opposed to them, and especially to 
the Greek philosophy. Even Cicero apologizes for treating 
philosophical matters, and the way in which he speaks of Ar- 
chimedes, whom he calls humilem homunculum, and in which 
he occasionally quotes the saying, that every Eoman is the 
more wicked, the more Greek he knows, f shows a certain 
contempt of the Greeks in general. It is the same contempt 
with which Pliny (VIII. 34), speaking of Lycanthropia, says: 
" It is wonderful how far the credulity of those Greeks goes ! " 
Just as if there had never been any fable like it among the 
Romans. Juvenal gives vent to his bitterest satirical vein in 
speaking of Grcecia mendax (X. 174), of Tusca Grcecula facta 
(VI. 185), and of the GrcecuK (III. 78), who know all and 
everything. And when we read J that L. Paulus sent word 
to the Athenians to send him a philosopher who could make 
the decorations for a triumphal arch, and who, besides, could 
instruct children, we cannot help thinking that the Romans 
considered the Greeks as a kind of Bohemians. 

It could not be otherwise, with the Roman gravitas on one 
side, and the Grceca levitas on the other. But there was a 
still greater discrepancy between the stern and rigid spirit of 
Judaism and the gay and light spirit of the Greeks, — "the 
children of the Old World," as the equally earnest Egyptians 
called them, — with their Proteus-like Jupiter (Lucian calls him 
TroiKi\d>TaTo<;), their youthful Dionysus, and their ever-smiling 
Aphrodite. It is true, that Aphrodite is also mentioned in the 
Talmud, § but only to tell us that R. Gamaliel had to justify 
himself for having taken a bath in a balneum where there 
stood a statue of Aphrodite. 

* Hoc puta vatem dixisse : Quandocunque ista gens suas litteras dabit, omnia cor- 
rumpet. Quod bonum sit illorum litteras inspicere, non perdiseere, vincam. (Plin., 
Nat. Hist., XXIX. 7.) The Talmud says, in a similar way, that all books (even 
Hebrew books) besides the Bible are superfluous, and that they may be read, but 
not studied. (Talmud of Jerusalem, Ch. X. Midrash to Eccles. xii. 12.) 

t De Off., Lib. II. init. Tusc. Qurest. V. xxiii. 64. De Orat. II. 66. 

J Plin., Hist. Nat., XXXV. xl. 10. 

$ Tr. Abodah Zarah, f. 44. 
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The aversion to Greek literature was not diminished, but 
rather increased, when the Greek language became a me- 
dium for the propagation of Christian doctrines.* It seems 
even that the aversion then changed into hostility. We say, 
it seems : this must be said of many other things in the Tal- 
mud ; it is guess-work. The Talmud is not like other books. 
It treats of the Oral Law, and it has also, if we may so 
say, an oral character. It is as if one should enter a debat- 
ing society where people were engaged in passionate dispute, 
and should briefly note down what the several speakers said. 
The diction of the Talmud is a wild, passionate, and, as it 
were, viva voce diction. The 'Notaricon, the stenographic sign 
of the Roman Notarii, used sometimes by the Talmud in ex- 
pounding Biblical words, could just as well be applied to the 
Talmud itself, to its enigmatic, fragmentary, rhapsodic, and 
aphoristic style. Renan is quite right, when he compares this 
style to the manner in which the bankers write their Notes de 
Cours. 

The obscurity is still greater where other nations and other 
religions are spoken of. It has been shown by Lebrecht, f how, 
in such cases, a Persian is mentioned instead of a Roman, and 
that general terms are promiscuously used to designate a par- 
ticular sect. The Notaricon $ style was thus even more ob- 
scured through the Nota censoria of the Censor. 

* The author of the article in " Lippineott's Magazine " again stands alone, when 
he says (p. 532), that Talmudical terms were taken from the New Testament, that 
Acher became a Christian, and that probably the writings of Paul exercised some 
influence upon the masters of the Mishna. The Talmudic passages quoted by Dr. 
Gratz (Gesch., IV. 112), and more explicitly by Dr. Derenbourg (Hist de la Pales- 
tine, p. 380), in which it is said that the books of the Minim (Nazarenes) are Jo be 
burnt, notwithstanding the holy name of God occurring there, — these and many 
other passages prove sufficiently that the Rabbis did not read the writings of Saul of 
Tarsus. The doctrines of Paul were rejected even by the adherents of Peter, 
James, and John. (See Zeller, Vortrage und Abhandlungen geschichtlichen In- 
halts, pp. 203, seqq.) Concerning the few apocryphal passages in the Talmud where 
Jesus is mentioned, one may read Wagenseil's Sotah, p. 1054, and Derenbourg, pp. 
202, 468. 

t F. Lebrecht, Kritische Lese zum Talmud, p. 37. 

} In the Talmud the word Notaricon is applied to any kind of abbreviation, and 
is used only in certain places of the Hagada. The same may be said with reference 
to the Gtmalria, — yfa/ieTpia, comprising arithmetic also, — the substitution of ono 
word for another of the same numerical value. (See Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr., p. 326). 
The Notaricon, as the method of representing several words by the single letters of 
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We find the same aversion to philosophy, to heathen art and 
literature, to profane or secular science, — but much stronger 
and sterner — among the Fathers of the Church, especially 
in Tertullian, who, like a kind of spiritual gladiator, slashes 
right and left. "With all the vehement fierceness of his Afri- 
can temper, he ridicules — commenting on the words of Paul 
(Colos. ii. 8) — all secular wisdom, the Greek fables as well 
as the Greek philosophy (which he considers the source of 
heresy), and all earthly joy and merriment.* Just as the 
Talmud abhors the circus and the theatre, Tertullian thun- 
ders against the Ludi and Spectacula, which he looks upon as 
idolatrous, f When he says that even the words e?So?, e'lSwXov, 
prove that any image is an idol, J he reminds one — as in 
many other cases — of the Talmud. With a stern eloquence, 
after the manner of old Oato, he launches his anathemas 
against all art, all worldly pleasure, all bodily adornment. 
" Quod nascitur opus Dei est, quod fingilur est Diaboli nego- 
tium,"§ — this is his " Et cceterum censeo." But even the 
mild and highly cultivated Clemens Alexandrinus, who tries 
to reconcile philosophy with faith, and who says that people's 
fear of philosophy is like children's terror at masks, || even he 
— like Tertullian, censuring the women for using looking- 
glasses, — says: "What has Jerusalem to do with Athens," 
the Church with the Academy ? ^[ In the same way Jerome 
says : " Quid facit cum psalterio Horatius, cum apostolis Ci- 
cero ? " ** He considers the reading of secular books (codices 

one word, the Gematria, and the systematic changing of letters, called Temura, are 
the principal methods of the Cabala. (Examples of Temura are given in Bux- 
torf's Lexicon, col. 64.) While Gematria and Notaricon are of later date, as the 
words themselves show, the Temura (Substitution, in Hebrew), as a kind of secret 
writing, is old, and also mentioned by Jerome, in his Commentary on Jeremiah, 
xxv. 26. (See S. Munk, Palestine, p. 521.) 

* Tcrtull., De Anima, Cap. II. seqq. ; De Prsescr. Hser., Cap. VII. seqq. 

t De Spcctaculis. 

t De Idolol., Cap. III. 

\ De Cultu Fa;min., Cap. IV. 

|| Stromata, VI. 10. 

IT In the chapter, "On ou xph KiA\e>7ri{;etr6ai (Pfedagogns, III. 2). Clement 
says that looking into a mirror is against the commandment not to make any image. 
The Hagada says that Moses was unwilling to receive the looking-glasses of the 
women (Exod. xxxviii. 8), but that God told him that these were the most accept- 
able sacrifices. 

** Epist. XXII. cap. 13. 
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saculares) as an abnegation of God. " What happiness could 
it afford me to know the sources of the Nile, or what the natu- 
ralists dream about the sky ? " says Lactantius. " There is 
nothing certain but the faith ; the philosophers are in contra- 
diction with each other, the system of Epicurus is foolishness, 
and what Lucretius says is madness."* Arnobius uses his 
vast knowledge of heathen literature to show the absurdity and 
the immorality of the heathen mythology. The Greek fables 
are generally treated much worse than the Rabbinical fables 
have ever been. The contempt for external form goes so far 
that even grammatical forms and purity of style are neglected. 
" It is better," says Origen, " to offend against grammar, in 
order to say plainly what we mean^ than to use such words as 
might lead to a false conception of the Holy "Word." f " We 
do not fear the ferules of the grammarians," says St. Augus- 
tine, "if we can only give the true meaning." :£ 

The language of the Fathers of the Church has undergone 
a change. In much the same way as the idiom of the Talmud 
differs from the powerful and poetical language of the Old Tes- 
tament, so we find in the Patristic books the old Latin in new 
forms : it is spiritualized. This one-sided spiritualism per- 
vades them throughout. At the Councils of Tours and Paris, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the reading of books 
treating of physics was interdicted to the clergy (the laity 
could not read), and Gregory the Great severely censured the 
Bishop of Vienne for teaching grammar and reading heathen 
books (nugas et sceculares litteras) with young men. § 

This was the prevailing spirit down to the revival of art and 
science, — the forerunner of the Reformation. It was more 
than a mere coincidence that Raphael was born in the same 
year with Martin Luther. Luther's translation of the Bible 
was a great work ; it was an act of emancipation. Another 
German translation of the Bible, made two hundred years after- 
wards, led to an emancipation from the Talmud. 



* De Opif. Dei, Cap. VI. ; Divin. Instit., Cap. XXIV. 
t In Cantic. Canticor. ii. 3. 
% De Vita Contempl., I. 23. 

§ Libri, Hist, des Sciences Matheni., I. 72. Jourdain, Rccherches Crit. sur les 
Traductions d'Aristote, p. 204. 
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As the Talmud itself is averse to profane science and litera- 
ture, so we find, that, wherever and whenever the Talmudic 
spirit reigns exclusively, profane science is for the most part 
neglected. This was especially the case in Germany in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The hostility of 
Christians to the Jews was at that time much greater than 
before. There was less of open hostility, but more vexation . 
and narrow-minded mortification. The Jews were shut up in 
Ghettos, both in the literal and in the figurative sense. They, 
on the other hand, kept themselves behind the fences of the 
Talmud. The Talmud was their asylum, their stronghold ; it 
was the oasis in the desert of the surrounding life ; it was the 
Pharos amidst the hostile waves. The " four yards of Hala- 
cha" were their dominion and territory. Everything else 
was excluded. There were thousands of learned men among 
them, but their learning consisted only in the knowledge of 
the Holy Law ; they knew the Talmud and all the other casu- 
istic books as well as a good lawyer knows his Corpus Juris, or 
even better, but all other science and literature were a sealed 
book to them. Even the study of the Hebrew grammar was 
neglected. The German Jews spoke, of course, the German 
language, but it was a kind of Pennsylvania-Dutch, a corrupt 
dialect intermingled with Hebrew words. The German gram- 
mar and literature did not exist for them. The Talmud and its- 
decisions were the only authorities. 

We all know the beautiful nursery tale, " The Sleeping 
Beauty." There is a castle, and in this castle sits a princess ; 
under the influence of a charm she sleeps. She sleeps for 
years, and all her attendants sleep too. In the mean time 
the hedges around the castle have grown so high and thick 
that nobody can enter. But one day there comes a lovely 
prince, and he cuts down the hedges, and enters the castle, and 
delivers (and of course marries} the princess, and the charm 
is broken. This is the story of Judaism. The Talmudic 
hedges of the Law, and the hedges to those hedges, had, with 
the lapse of time, grown so high, that Judaism, surrounded 
by them, was secluded from the outer world, till the prince en- 
tered, and with him the beaming light of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This prince was Moses Mendelssohn. 
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Mendelssohn translated the Pentateuch into German. His 
friends translated other parts of the Bible. There appeared 
books upon various sciences, most of them in pure Hebrew, 
while in the time immediatelj preceding the Talmudic idiom 
had been used. It was a revival of science. Judaism as- 
sumed a new phase. The princess awoke ; a change had 
come over the spirit of her dreams. 

The Midrash says : "On the day when iron was created, 
all the trees began to tremble. Said the iron to them : Why 
do you tremble ? So long as you do not furnish the wood, 
no harm can be done to you." It is also a current Talmud- 
ic proverb : " Out of the forest comes the handle to the axe 
which cuts it down." This often happens in history. It was 
so with Luther, Spinoza, Mirabeau ; and it was so now. Those 
men who began a new era had grown up in the Talmud, and 
then out of the Talmud. Their minds were sharpened by its 
dialectics, while the books of Such Jewish thinkers as Mai- 
monides, Ibn Ezra, Saadiah had enlarged their views. The 
Talmud was like that sacred forest in Lucan which nobody 
dared touch. Those men thinned the forest; they were the 
pioneers of a coming generation. 

There is a striking parallel between the time of the Tal- 
mud and that of Mendelssohn. The Talmud, in speaking 
of the Greek translation of the Bible made by the Seventy 
Elders (denominated the Septuagint), says that the day when 
it was begun was as hard for Israel as the day when the 
golden calf was made. This seems to indicate that that trans- 
lation was regarded as profanation, and as leading to apos- 
tasy. On the other hand, it is said that it seemed impos- 
sible to translate the Thora adequately. When Mendelssohn 
translated the Pentateuch, the Talmudic spirit rose up against 
him in. the same way. The Rabbis of his time thundered 
against this translation. They said it was a sin, and that the 
holy words could not be translated. In this they were partly 
right. The Rabbis probably did not know that in this, as in 
many other things, they were in accord with the Parsees, who 
also assert the insufficiency of any translation of the Zend- 
Avesta.* Besides the wide diversity between the Hebrew 

* Max Miiller, Chips, etc., I. 176. 
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and the German, the Bible, in common with other religious 
books, contains peculiar words which lose much by transla- 
tion. In the versions -used before that time, the religious and 
many other expressions had been left untranslated,* — the 
original words, which every one understood, being preserved. 
In so far the Rabbis were not altogether wrong. 

And so, too, in regard to another point. They were afraid 
lest through this translation into pure and literal German an- 
other spirit would enter into the narrow and gloomy Ghetto, 
and into the Talmud, which was itself a kind of Ghetto. And 
in this they were right. Some years afterwards, at the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution, the Parisians entered the Bas- 
tile, destroyed it, and wrote on the walls, Ici Von dame. Here, 
too, began a revolution. Mendelssohn had made a breach in 
the old tower. After him followed a jubilant army with the 
flags and banners of a new time. The absolute monarchy of 
the Talmud was broken. The Talmud still reigns to-day, but 
its authority is shaken, its domain is a small one. It had 
withstood the storm in the time of Reuchlin and Pfefferkorn ; f 
it could not withstand the beams of the sun which brought a 
new day. 

It was, indeed, time for a revolution. For in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the Talmud — if we may say so — 
was ■even more Talmudical than before. It had engendered 
an immense literature. The war for the Holy Word became 
a guerrilla warfare. The discussions of the Talmud were spun 
out to abstruse and absurd sophisms, to endless scholastic sub- 
tilties, to a real Batrachomyomachia. Every Rabbi showed 
his shrewdness in heaping together a dozen contradictory pas- 
sages. When it seemed impossible to disentangle the skein 
of endless yarn, he, like Alexander, cut it with the sword of 
his sagacity. The Talmud of Jerusalem, which is less en- 
tangled and of a quieter character than the Babylonian, was 

* It is for a similar reason that most of the words pertaining to the Church and Re- 
ligion, in the German as well as in other languages, are Latin words. The Latin, 
introduced with Christianity, was considered a holy language, while the Teu- 
tonic words did not express the same ideas, or conveyed with them heathen no- 
tions. 

t The history of Reuchlin and Pfefferkorn is, with all the details, told in the 
ninth volume of Gratz's Geschichte. 

vol. cvm. — no. 223. 29 
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entirely neglected, as was also the study of the Bible. The 
Babylonian Talmud was built up to a Babylonian Tower. The 
Halacha became a labyrinth ; and he was considered a The- 
seus, who could overcome the self-created monsters of con- 
tradiction. 

Singular as this may appear, it was a result of the utter 
seclusion in which the Jews then lived. The Rabbis concen- 
trated all their faculties on the Talmud. For them the outer 
world did not exist. The Talmud was their lecture-room, their 
theatre, their newspaper, their library, their studio ; it was the 
A Ev kcu irav. But among those Rabbis were men of ardent 
imagination, of acute judgment, full of enthusiasm and energy. 
In another sphere of action they would have gained a world- 
wide fame. But they were shut up in the Ghetto, inclosed in 
the labyrinth of the Talmud. The cell of the Beth-hamidrash, 
or school-house, was their arena. Isolated from the world, 
their imagination created another world of monsters to fight 
with. Luther in his cell threw his inkstand at the Devil. 
The Rabbis used pen-and-ink to pour out a burning soul. As 
all the post-Talmudical books — like many Arabian works — 
have a poetical title, formed from a Biblical phrase, and often 
with an allusion to the name of the author, * we find books, 
written by Rabbis of the eighteenth century, called, " The Roar- 
ing of the Lion," "Forests of Honey," " Crethi and Plethi" 
(2 Sam. viii. 18), and the like, — all revolving around the 
Halacha in endless spirals. In reading a single page of these 
books one is overcome by a sense of giddiness, or rather of 
madness, and he feels that they are rightly named. We have 
here truly the roaring of a lion, confined in a cage, — truly a 
forest, without exit, — truly a Crethi and Plethi, mixture and 
confusion, in the German signification of the words. In look- 

* Expressions occurring in the Song of Solomon, and in the descriptions of the 
Tabernacle and the Temple, are especially used as titles of books ; for instance : 
Pillars of Silver, of Gold, of Marble ; A Shining Lamp ; Blossom and Bud ; Bell 
and Pomegranate; Lily of Sharon ; Collection of Roses ; Inclosed Garden. Others 
are of a warlike character : as, Thousand Shields ; Shield of Heroes ; Shield of 
David, of Abraham. The latter refer likewise to the names of the authors, — as 
also, Abraham's Well, Solomon's Carpet, House of Joseph,«Saul's Hill, etc. The 
name of the collection of Midrashim which we have had occasion to cite, " Jalkut," 
signifies " Bag," and is taken from " the shepherd's bag " (1 Sam. xvii. 40). 
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ing over these books, one must pity the Kabbis who so wasted 
their powers on trifles and nonentities. 

In reflecting on the immense influence which the Talmud 
exercised for centuries (and in a measure still exercises), one 
must again think of the Parsees. All that Professor Max 
Miiller and Professor Spiegel say about the clinging of this 
people to their native soil, and to their old customs and cere- 
monies, may be applied in a higher degree to the Talmudists. 
The Parsees maintain, that Zoroaster, besides the written Zend- 
Avesta, communicated to his disciples an oral law, to be pre- 
served by tradition, — and that the original language of the 
Zend-Avesta is the language of Heaven.* The Parsees in India 
consider the original seat of their ancestors as their own real 
home, and in the same way their past history is always pres- 
ent to them : they live in the remote country and the remote 
time. Professor Miiller f finds the causes of their religious 
constancy in the compactness of their faith, which does not 
trouble them with mental problems, in its remote antiquity 
and former glory, in their considering the length of duration 
as proof of the truth of their religion, to desert which would 
be a dereliction of filial piety. We find the same causes op- 
erating in regard to the Traditional Law of-the Jews. The 
Talmud % mentions a synagogue in Babylonia which was built 
of earth and stones from Palestine. The same remark may 
be metaphorically applied to the Talmud itself. The Talmud 
is composed of materials derived from the Holy Land. The 
" chain of Tradition" — to use a Talmudical expression — is 
at the same time the chain which connects the Jews with the 
land of their ancestors. Another chain to connect the present 
with the past and with the absent is the Hebrew language, 
which is kept alive through the Talmud especially. He who 
knows the Talmud knows Hebrew. While the Parsees mutter 
hymns in the " time-hallowed accents of Zoroastrian speech," 
without understanding them, the Hebrew was never to be re- 
garded as a dead language : a language which is used even 

• * Fr. Spiegel, Eran, das Land zwischen dem Indus und Tigris, p. 365. 
t Chips, etc., I. 178. 
t Tr. Megillab, f. 29. 
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now-a-days in books and periodicals* may, in some degree 
at least, be considered a living language. 

A peculiarity of the Hebrew language is, that the tenses 
are not distinguished from each other as in other languages. 
The present tense expresses rather continued than momen- 
tary action. The ruling tense is a kind of Aorist. In the 
Prophets especially, we find transition of tenses into each 
other. The seer stands, like Balaam (Numb, xxiii. 9), on a 
mountain. He is above the present ; his view is oo/hcto?. 
Both the past and the future are present to his imagination. 
There is something similar in the Talmud. The axis around 
which it turns has two poles, — the glorious past and a glori- 
ous future, — memory and hope ; and it is a rainbow, an arcus 
casleslis, which in its bright colors connects the two. This 
is the poetic and ideal element of those who live in the Tal- 
mud ; they live a twofold life. And surrounded as this life 
is with an endless tissue of ceremonies and observances, 
still increased by later Rabbis, the performance of those time- 
hallowed ceremonies has its attractive charm. Whatever one 
may say about man's free will, it may be maintained that most 
people do not care to exercise their free will ; they like to be 
ruled and restricted. The life of those who live according to 
the Talmud is restricted and regulated, — from morning to 
night, and from night to morning. The very first act of the 
day is the performance of a religious duty. There is a book 
with the poetical title of " The Prepared Table," which con- 
tains, in the form of rules and regulations, all the decisions of 
the Talmud, together with many additional requirements of 
later date. It begins with the words : " Be always strong as 
a lion and swift as a roe to fulfil the will of thy Father in 
heaven. When thou awakest in the morning, do not say in 
winter-time, ' It is too cold to get up,' nor in summer, ' I have 

* Since the time of Mendelssohn there have appeared the following periodicals in 
Hebrew : Meassef (Gleaner) ; Kerem Chemed (Lovely Vineyard) ; Bikkure Haittim 
(First-Fruits of Time) ; Zion ; Hajonah (The Dove) ; Hechaluts (The Armed War- 
rior) ; Ozar Nechmad (Valuable Treasure) ; Hamaggid (The Teller); Jeshurun ; 
Kochbe Jitschak (Isaac's Stars); — the five last named are still published. The 
book of Dr. Frankel heretofore cited is written in Hebrew, as are likewise all the 
works of Rapoport, of Reggio, and several of those of S. D. Luzzato. Besides these 
four celebrated authors, there are many other writers in Hebrew. 
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not slept enough.' No ! arise, say your prayers, and give 
thanks to the Lord ! " 

In this way everything is consecrated, hallowed, and re- 
ferred to God. The Talmud prescribes benedictions for every 
enjoyment and gratification. It says : " Whoever eats anything 
without blessing the Lord is like a thief." But, what is highly 
characteristic, God is to be thanked not only for the good, but 
for the evil also : there is a special benediction for bad tidings. 
There are, again, benedictions for the natural phenomena, for 
the thunder and for the rainbow, for the sight of the ocean 
(as well as for the sight of wise men, to whom God has im- 
parted wisdom), for the new moon, for the blossoming trees in 
spring, and for every phase of the rolling year. The days do 
not run on indifferently one after another ; the eye is lifted 
up to the silent and holy course of the moon and the stars. 
All time is hallowed. In the Jewish calendar there is no 
month without a fast or a feast, memorials of historical events, 
and at the same time a sanctification of the seasons. The 
Sabbath is especially honored ; there are liturgical songs in 
which the Sabbath is called The Bride (the word being of the 
feminine gender in Hebrew), and glorified with all the epithets 
which in the Song of Solomon are bestowed on the beloved 
Shulamith. " Israel and the Sabbath," says the Midrash, " are 
betrothed to each other." 

It is not the fault of the Talmud that these observances led 
to superficiality and mere formalism, — that, while the fences 
were guarded, the field was neglected. Besides the exter- 
nal formalities, which certainly are overrated in the Talmud, 
there is a spirit of true internal morality pervading it through, 
out. The Hagada especially is full of ethical maxims. There 
are only a few single passages which go too far in assuming 
the superiority of Israel, and the consequent inferiority of 
other nations. The Eisenmengers and renegade Jews who 
have busied themselves in searching them out have not suc- 
ceeded in making a large collection. On the other hand, it 
is to be observed that it is always the voice of Jacob against 
the hand of Esau, the outcry of an oppressed and tyrannized 
people against its tyrants, which finds expression in those 
passages. 
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The Talmud for centuries formed the nucleus of the whole 
Jewish literature, and never, perhaps, was a book studied with 
so much ardor and enthusiasm. The learning and the teach- 
ing of it — the latter always done gratuitously — were deemed 
acts of religion. Jiesides the official Rabbis, there were, till 
the beginning of this century, thousands of private persons 
who devoted their lives or their leisure to its study. They 
had no emolument : it is a maxim of the Talmud not to make 
the Thora " a spade to dig with " (to gain money by it) : they 
learned, and they taught others, for the love of God. That time 
is gone, and the very fact that it is gone is that which makes 
us contemplate it with a feeling of reverence. " The back of 
a man," says Jean Paul somewhere, "has something "touch- 
ing." But in the books of those times we find the same spirit 
still. There is in them a piety, an enthusiasm, a spirit of 
holiness, which could not easily be found elsewhere. In open- 
ing one of these volumes we have the feeling of entering a 
temple, and the authors appear to us as priests who keep 
watch over the sacred fire from generation to generation. 

We have made' mention of a certain Rashi. Rashi was, in 
the eleventh century, the Rabbi of the congregation in Troyes, 
but, like the other Rabbis of that time, without salary.* He 
wrote a commentary on the whole Bible (a few books ex- 
cepted), and another highly esteemed commentary upon near- 
ly the whole Talmud. Although revered as of the highest 
authority, he was so modest as to undertake such a secon- 
dary labor, and so full of enthusiasm as to perform a task 
so gigantic. There were only a few treatises remaining to 
be commented upon when he died. It happened that in the 
last sentence which Rashi wrote the word " purity " occurred. 
His son-in-law continued the commentary. It begins with 
the words : " Our teacher is no more. His last word was 
' purity ' ; his soul left his body in purity. What follows are 
the words of his disciple, R. Jehudah, son of R. Nathan." 

In conclusion, it is to be remarked, as a prominent feature 
of the Talmud, that, while in itself an historical monument, 
there are no historical points given in it. Besides its mani- 
fold anachronisms, the Talmud is, if we may so say, achronis- 

* Gratz, Geschichte, VI. 78. 
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tical (ayjiovo<i), without distinction of time. Although the 
work of many centuries and various lands, the impression it 
produces is as if it had been wrought out in a single day and 
in one place only. Even the few events of Jewish history 
mentioned in it are only incidentally referred to, d propos of 
some casuistical question, and generally with more or less 
confusion of persons and circumstances. But the Talmud is, 
nevertheless, a mirror of time, although a broken one. In 
times of oppression and seclusion the Jews confine themselves 
to the Halacha. In times and places of greater liberty, we 
see them engaging in other studies. Such was the case in 
Spain, before the fifteenth century, — and in Holland, where 
the expelled Jews had found an asylum, in the sixteenth. 
There the Thora, the " tree of life," was twined about with 
the ornamental ivy of philosophy and the natural sciences; 
there, besides the Holy Law, the "joyous science" of poetry 
was cultivated ; poems in various languages appeared, called 
by an author of that day " The Lights and Mowers of the 
Holy Law" (JLuzes y Flores de la Ley Divina), at the same 
time that the Halacha was extending its dry ramifications all 
over Germany. The various phases of history are reflected 
also in the way in which the Talmud has been treated. In 
times of darkness it was persecuted and burned. It . was 
isolated from the world by the Dark Sea of ignorance and 
narrow-minded fanaticism. Horrible stories were told of the 
Land of the Talmud, and the " Eabbis " of the Talmud had 
the same fate as the hags and witches : they had their Advo- 
cati Diaboli, but hardly one Advocatus Dei. Those who were 
best qualified to pass judgment on the Talmud, the Jews, kept 
within their Ghettos. It was with the Jewish literature as with 
the Jewish woman of old, to whom were applied the words, 
" All the glory of the king's daughter is within " (Ps. xlv. 13), 
as if to say that she was to live, only in her house, not in the 
world : the books written by Jews were written only for Jews, 
not for mankind at large. 

All this is now changed. And if we go back to the point 
from which we started, if we draw a parallel between the 
time of Columbus and our own time, we shall find that the 
Talmud also has its share in the general advancement. Be- 
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tween the time when Columbus in his letter to Queen Isabella 
expressed the hope that no Jew, no Moor, that no other than 
a Catholic foot would ever tread the new-discovered soil,* and 
the year 1869, when another Isabella is dethroned and liberty 
of religion is proclaimed in Spain, how immense the interval ! 
Our century has made other discoveries ; it has removed other 
boundaries, crossed another dark ocean ; it boasts greater Con- 
quistadores than those of the sixteenth century ; its scholars 
have discovered and conquered the intellectual and religious 
world of the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, the Hindoos, the Par- 
sees, the Buddhists. The Talmud also is admitted into the 
great circle of human efforts and tendencies : it is no more 
a fabulous country full of monsters, f Humanity has broken 
down the walls of the Ghetto ; it has crossed the seas of dark- 
ness which separated the nations from one another; it has 
discovered one world in the place of the many that existed 
before. And if we, from this new world, look back on the dark 
ages of the old, we may say, with some feeling of satisfaction, 
Indeed, there is no more Dark Sea in the whole world ! 

M. Geunbaum. 

* A. von Humboldt, Examen Critique sur l'Hist. de la Geogr., Vol. III. p. 259. 

t In the light of modern investigations, the ideas formerly current regarding 
even the Leviathan of the Talmud are considerably modified, since we find the same 
mythological being in the myths of the Hindoos, the Parsees, and the Phoenicians, 
and even in the Bible itself (Job, xxvi. 13; Isai. xxvii. 1 ; Ps. lxxiv. 12). The 
Rabbinical fables on the subject are collected in Eisenmenger's Entdecktes Judenthum 
("Vol. II. p. 872). In some passages the Leviathan seems to be identified with 
the Ocean. In a similar way the Teutonic Mythology speaks of an immense 
serpent, the Midgarde-Orm (World's-Worm), which infolds the earth. 



